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MEET A DEFINITE DEMAND 





RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 





Morris’s Historicat TALEs. Per vol., = = = = = + $0.75 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRA PHY, 50 cts. 1. AMERICA. 4. ENGLAND. (3 FRANCE. 

2. GERMANY. . GREECE. 8. , 
COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY, - $1.00 8. RussIA. 6. SPAIN. 9. JAPAN AMD CHINA. 

Lamp’s TALES FROM SHAKESPRARE 

Nine vols. 12mo. oth Perso. .<« «= + =< & 


By H. JUSTIN RODDY, M.S. 
Department of Geography, First Pennsylvania State Normal School 


SIH ESE new geographies are thoroughly up to date and 
T adapted for general use in ordinary schools rather than 


for a particular use in a highly specialized and or- 
ganized ideal system. They are distinctive in the fol- 
lowing important particulars: 


The Historical Tales, by Charles Morris, are exceptionally 
serviceable as Supplementary Readers. Each volume is 
complete in itself, containing stories of a distinctive country 
or people. The author does not confine himself to bare 
narrative, but weaves in descriptions of persons and places, 
and much information as to characters and motives and cus- 
toms that is entertaining and instructive. These Tales are, 


j re 1. An adequate amount of material is imeluded in each book to as the sub-title so happily puts it, “ The Romance of Reality,” 
a ta ee sng Spgs aha ye — en gon, pmo and not one will be overlooked or be carelessly read by the 
, 2. e subject-matter is presented so simply that the pupil can boy or virl into whose hands i 
ome readily understand it, and so logically that it can be easily one . they may fall 
a taught by the average teacher. AHumptyv Henoine. ByL.E.Tiddeman_- - - - =~ - $0.15 
= 3. Just enough physiography is included to develop the funda- THE Story uF Pau D MBry. By CharlesDickens - - - - 15 
~y mental relations of geography and to animate and freshen S«LEcTED Stories. From HansAndersen - - - - = = 415 
Kone the study, without overloading it in this direction. ee wes pommos 5 pool 
y 4. The simplicity of the older methods of teaching the subject Book i. with Obiect — Re ee a! ee = 
is combined with just so much of the modern scientific meth- Book IIf., with Object Lessons - -.- - - - - . 38 
ods of presentation asis thoroughly adapted to elementary BIBLE STORIES FoR CEILDREN, in 2 Volumes. 
woud grades. Vol. I., Stories fromthe Old Testament - - - - - = %5 
Vol. II., Stories from the New Testament - - 75 


5. The illustrations are new and fresh, reproduced mostly from 
photographs collected from all parts of the werld with a 
view to helping out and explaining the text, and not for 
mere embellishment. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago ‘Boston Atlanta San Francisco 











Special Introduction Prices will be sent on enaibeniien. 
TEACHERS AND SCHOCL OFFICERS 


desirous of introducing new Text-Books are respectfully requested 
to write for terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW and NOTEWORTHY 











HEROES 
of MYTH 


By Liutuiuayn L. Price, Normal and 
Training School, Newark, N. J., and 
Cuares B. Gitsert, Superintendent of 
Schools, Rochester, N. Y. Illustrated. 
191 pp. (/ust Ready.) 

The legends of mythology are eagerly read 
by the youngest children to whose active 
imagination no marvelous deed seems im- 
possible. By a wise selection of their 
**heroes,’’ the authors give indirectly a 
notion of the primative life and ideas of the 
various nations, and the beginnings of his- 
tory. Achilles, Aeneas, Beowulf and Sieg- 
fried are among the characters. These tales 





STORIES 


HEROES 


Edited by Cuartes B. Grpert, 
Superintendent of Schools, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


A Unique Series of His- 
torical Readers. 


WANDERING 
HEROES 


By Lixin L. Price, Normal and Train- 
ing School, Newark, N. J. Illustrated. 
208 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


Picturesque episodes in the lives of ten 
great ‘‘ wanderers”’ of history—Abraham, 
Moses, Attila the Hun, Cyrus, Clovis the 
Frank, Lief Ericson and others—form the 
basis of this volume. The tales satisfy the 
child’s desire for true stories and his awak- 
ening ‘‘tramp instinct.’ They are told in 
simple but dramatic style and are of absorb- 
ing interest. The book is especially adapted 
to fourth and fifth grades. The illustrations 














thus have a distinct literary value as a prep- 
aration for the later reading of the great 


are particularly good. Altogether this book, 


Other bolumes are in press for early with its companion volume, stands quite 








epics. publication. above the ordinary thing in school readers. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
BOSTON NEW YORK: 29-33 E. 19th Street CHICAGO 
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The School Fournal. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


This weekly journal of education, now in 
its thirty-second year, will be found more val- 
uable and more indispensable to superin- 
tendents, principals, and school officers and 
advancing teachers than ever. 

It is understood that everything of importance 
relative to education shall be found in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty numbers are published in a year. 
In these every phase of the great question 
of education will be discussed, so that its 
value to those who are really interested in 
education cannot be over-rated. 


@ur Creed. 


Wwe: believe that a school official will perform his 
duties more intelligently by knowing what is 
done in other towns and cities. 
WE believe that a superintendent or principal who 
does not keep posted concerning the move- 
ments in the great centers like New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia is fitting himself to be retired. 
WE believe that a principal of a school (or class 
teacher) who does not make a study of educa- 
tion, but relies on politics to help him forward, has 
not the spirit of the true educator, and cannot be a 
real educator of children. 
WE believe that teachers who neglect to read an 
educational journal and thus imbue their minds 
with opinions, thoughts, suggestions, and ideas con- 
cerning their work are making themselves into mere 
reciting posts.. Such teachers usually fill their minds 
each morning with the twaddle in the daily papers, 
or the froth of the magazines; both of which unfit 
them to make any deep or permanent impression on 
their pupils’ minds, the edge of their own being de- 
stroyed as by an acid. 
E. believe that, as the principal of a most suc- 
cessful private school said: ‘‘ The teacher | 
want must be baptized in ideas concerning the ways 
and means of progress in the intellectual and moral 
life of children. If he reads an educational paper | 
consider it a good sign.” 
WE believe that a man who is in education ought 
to be of it also; that is, if he is drawing pay 
he ought to give himself to his work; he ought to 
identify himself with his work. 





WE believe the reason that teaching holds so low 

a place in public estimation is the fault of the 
teachers themselves; the public believes (right or 
wrong) that they are doing their work ina _ half- 
hearted, routinish way. 


E believe, yes, we know that our publications 
during the past twenty-eight years have put a 
hundred thousand ‘‘ on the track,” shown them what 
Teaching really means, and, to present it from the 
pecuniary standpoint, those persons instead of earn- 
ing say $250,000 have earned $1,000,000 or even 
$2,000,000. 
WE believe that the professional spirit has been 
widely disseminated thru the influence of 
our publications—at least we have aimed at this, week 
after week for nearly thirty years. 


E believe that no fair-minded person can read 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL without feeling that 

its chief effort is to put the teachers on a higher, 
nobler, more useful and more successful ground. 


E believe that thru it thirking teachers 

grow more competent, double their value, 

come to understand themselves and the work they 

are doing, and do that work in a different light and 
in a different spirit. 


Whp Published ? 

The public is at last concluding that it takes brains 
and study to fit a man to take charge of a school or a 
school system. We admit that many school boards 
do not feel this, but a great many do. We publish 
THE JOURNAL to enable one to understand the 
situation in all parts of the field, be he superintendent, 
principal, or school official. If we did not feel we 
were performing a most needful and worthy work, 
one contributing to the real advancement of educa- 
tion and planting it on higher ground, we would not 
continue our effort. There is little money in it; but 
there is the sense of doing a needed and valuable 
work, and that is the controlling motive. 


@ur Expectations, 

With the aims we have and the efforts we make, 
we feel that we ought to have the support of ever 
progressive superintendent, principal, school official, 
and advancing teacher in the entire country. We 
have given untiring labor for nearly thirty years to a 
work that all acquainted with it candidly admit has 
contributed enormously to build up genuine education 
and place the teacher’s work on a higher and more 
worthy basis, and we expect appreciation and pat- 
ronage. Let every reader of this subscribe. The 
$2.00 he will spend will come back to him many 
times over. 


TWO SPECIAL OFFERS: 





Leading American Educators. 


Ten Portraits, mounted ready to frame in portfolio, of Barnard, 
Butler, Parker, Soldan, Harris, Hall, Eliot, Dewey, James, Mann. 


Price, $1.00 net. 








Pick’s Memory Culture. 
A new book, by a leading exponent of scientific memory training, 
worth its weight in gold to every one who has to pass examinations. 
Price, $1.00 net. 





A choice of either sent free for a limited time to new subscribers sending the subscription price of THE JOURNAL ($2.00) direct to the 


office. Address the publishers, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





** 3x * KELLOGG’S KATALOGS * * 3 * * 


School Entertainment Katalog. 


The cream of this literature. 700 books— 
over 150 new ones listed and described 
this year. Free. 


Teachers’ Katalog. 
144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. 
The most complete list of books for teachers, 
teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. 


New Century Katalog. 
A descriptyve list of pedagogical books and 
teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over '700 
best bocks listed, classified,many described 
A unique katalog—-none other published. 
Send 2c. stamp. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St.,. NEW YORK. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


BOARDS OF EDU ZATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





The Magazine 


EDUCATION 


Supt. RicnHarp G. Boone, Editor. 


Records the carefully preparea utterances 

of many of the ablest educators. 

It_is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully up-to-date. It should be 
within the reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not » mere 
“ make-shift ” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their list 
for the benefit of teachers and others who would keep 

b it of the best educational thought. Universally 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
205 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 414 Century Building, Minneapolis 
80 Third St , Portland. 





533 Cooper Buil ver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 
420 Parrott Building, San Fr: i 525 Stimson Block. Los Angeles. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in the U.S. Est.1855 








SchermerhOrn 5 cscs sc new vx 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A Reliable Teachers’ Aid. Established 1889. Circular for stamp. Call or write. 
H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East 9th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors Prineigels Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Address Mrs. M. YOUN ».FULTUON, american and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 

Avenue 


HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7° 8 er vor: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
{f you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Brooklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY brett Touchers, “Assists Leachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
OSEPH GiLoTTS 
Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


GILLOTT'S «1089, SEMYSLANT PEN, 


is a new departure in pen-making. It has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
requirements in teaching writing. Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DELIGHTFUL NATURE STUDY « ~ 
PAYNE’S 100 LESSONS IN NATURE 


By Frank O. Payne, well known as a writer on science teaching in educational 
papers and as an institute instructor. Nature Study is being introduced into most 
progressive schools, This is the book that teachers need to help them. It in- 
dicates a method, marks out an attractive series of lessons, gives many model lessons 
that have proved successful in the author’s own school, suggests to teachers many 
ways of making the work of greatest value as well as interest, and is fully illustrated. 
It covers a field not occupied by any other book and is indispensable to any one who 
would be highly successful in this work. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
V.—Rainy Day Lessons 
VI.—Lessons in the School Yard 
VII.—Walks with the Children 
III.—Lessons on Animals VIII.—Collections During Vacation 
I1V.—The School Museum IX.—Devices and Helps in Nature Study 


Price, $1; to teachers, 80c.; postage, 8c. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
SCHOOL SOUVENIRS The best, and most universally pleasing, for 
a little money—fitting any purse—suiting 


any taste—are THE BROWN PICTURES; photographic reproductions of nearly 3000 
famous subjects, in vast variety. Illustrated Catalog, 2 cts.; or free if you will 
send Io cts. for assorted samples. 

SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS for Spring and Summer festivals: Arbor 
Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, and all other times. Our assortment is un- 
equaled; we send /vee the largest Entertainment Catalog ever issued by any house. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS is our motto. No teacher is equipped for 
work without our 144-page Teachers’ Catalog constantly on hand for reference— 
sent free. 


E.L. KELLOGG (2 CO., - 


Joun C. RocKWELL, Manager. 























I,.—Preliminary Lessons 
II.—Lessons on Leaves, Plants, and 
Fruits 





61 East Nirth Street, New Sork. 





commended by the best authorities. 
3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample copy for six 
2-cent stamps. 

We offer a $2.50 Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen 
(per registered mail): any one dojlar magazine; or any 
= — book, FREE, for one new subscription to 

ucation. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield St., - - BOSTON, MASS. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES — 


THE STUDY OF IVANHOE, bound 
with the text of the novel, single copies $0.50 


Special price, for class-room introduction, 

per copy, net ma alte Ome le 

THE STUDY OF IVANHOE, with- 
outtext,net- - - - - - = 0,8 

Send orders to H. A. DAVIDSON, 
No I Sprague Place, Albany, N. Y. 
N York, N York Ci 
109 West Fitt y-Fourth Street. 

KINDERGARIEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Two Years’ Course—Opens October ist. 
‘irculars sent on application. 
Frank A, Manny,Supt. MissCarolineT. Haven, Prin. 


@ KEWOG@S .. » 
SCHOOL. . . 
ENTERTAINMENT . 
BOOKS .. . 


Latest Issues. 














Dickinson’s World’s Work, l6c. bk 
Sturgis’s Rag-Doll Party. Bright comedy, 25c. bk 
Wilson's Marriage of Prince Flutterby, lic. bk 
Burbank’s Little Miss Van Winkle, lbe. bk 
Henry’s Comic Menagerie, lic. bk 
Sanford’s Advertising Girls Masque, l5c. bk 
Book of Monologues. Very entertaining, 25e. b. 
Baker’s Temperance Dramas, 30c. bk 
Baker’s Pantomimes and Charades, 25c. bk 
Jenkins’ Juvenile Fantastics and the Butterfly, lic. bk 
Fernald’s Footlight Frolics. Plays, Suc. bk 
Twentieth Century Proposal, 25c. bk 
Up-to-Date Minstrel Jokes, 25c. bk 
Goodrich’s Motion Songs for School and 
ome, or, Young Folks’ Opera, 2c. bk 
God-Speed.—Well Wishing in Verse 
and Prose for all Occasions. Cloth, $1. wg 
Hardman’s Clarissa’s First Party, jdbc. wg 
Atherton’s A Comedy of Errors ;_ or 
The Cousin and the Maid, 50c, wg 
Thiele’s Frolic in the Cooking Class ; or, 
Debutantes in the Culinary Art, Tic. wg 
Hanssen’s Queen of Sheba. Biblical rams, 25e. wg 
Crippen’s Joseph in Egypt, - ba 2c. wg 
Polding’s Dawn of Redemption ; or The Adora- 
tion of the Magi Kings, . Music forsame 25c. wg 
Randolph's Patriotic Sungs for School and 
ome, 60c. dt 
Noll’s Peggy’s Dream. Bright operetta, 40c, dt 
Thomas's Picnic. Easy cantata, T5e. dt 
Macy’s Queen’s Surprise, 40c. 
Geibel’s Secret, Operetta. Costumes simple, 2c. dt 
Loder’s Cinderella in Flower Land ; or the 
: _ Lost Lady’s slipper, 80c. dt 
Geibei’s Little Gypsy. Short operetta, 2c. at 
Gabriel's Day in the Woods, 40c. dt 
Bradbury’s New Flora’s Festival, 40c. dt 
Schoeller’s New Year’s Eve, 50c, dt 
Children’s Plays. Series I., 40c 


- & 
Children’s Plays. Series Il. 40c.wg. Both series G0C.1eg 
lic. wg 


Pailler’s The Magic Bell. Fairy Play, 
Santa Claus & Co. ( hristmas cantata, = 
Dorothy’s Dream. Christmas cantata, 30c. ch 
A Christmas Vision. New, bright cantata, 30c. ch 
Waifs’ Christmas Cantata. Very popular, 80c. ch 
Our Flag, or Columbia's Flowers, 30c, ch 
Ship of State. Classexercise. Much variety,  30c. ch 
Funny Little Folks from Fairyland ; or The 

Brownies at School, 5c. ch 
Goin’ to Meetin’. Character Song. Amusing, 0c. ch 
I’m Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, Bc. ch 
The House that Jack Built 50c, ch 
Heroes Marching Song for Boys, 50c. ch 
If I Were 5 Bor Solos. 30c. ch 


Blackstone’s New Pieces That Take Prizes. Cl., 1.00An 
Craig’s Prices That Have Taken Prizes. Cloth, 1.00An 


Babcock’s Bird ent How to Prepare forIt, Se. sb 
Sunflower March. For 16 boys, 15c. mb 
Rose March and Drill. For 16 girls, 15c. mb 
Spear Drill. For 16 girls. Costumes simple, lic. mb 
A Visit from Mother Goose and Her Family, 15c. m> 
Christmas Star March and Drill, lic, mb 
Christmas Dialogs and Plays, lic. mb 


Sitler’s Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises, 15c. mb 
Fin de Siecle Washington's Birthday Exercises, lic. 

Hatchet March and Drill, lic. 
Shedd’s Practical Memorial Day Exercises, 





lic. mb 
Shedd’s Our Nation’s Birthday, lic. mb 
Powers’ Exercises for Memorial Day, Que. ne; 
Little Women Play. From Alcott’s story, 50c. 


a Onur large descriptive catalog of 
School Entertainment material 
sent free. Over 700 books—cream of 
all, published—in stock. Send all 
orders direct to New York. We are 
the only dealers making a specialty 
of school materia! of this kind. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


61 E. Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


id 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEELINEAB LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Oopynght Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Redacedto | Good Paper—Well Bound Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Ouiaiogue Free—! DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 


RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 


Admirable in Every Respect 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 
Consisting of FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH (for third and fourth grades) 
LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


In seven books—a book for each school year. 


NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 


Problems under all topics for upper grammar erades. 
Samples sent—Inductive Course, 25 cents each; Graded Lessons and Problems, 15 cents each 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON 5 BROWN & COMPANY y New oa 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 


110 Boylston Street & W. 18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 





INCORPORATED 1851. 
a Se Se 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options,and many other desirable features, allof which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - . - 


a 3S» Se 
GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 
10 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, - 


Shaw’s New Question Book. 


Shaw’s Question Book. By Epwarp R. Snaw. This is the best question book 
for teachers and those preparing to teach ever published, for the following reasons: (1) It is 
authoritative. The author stands high as teacher and educational 
author. (2 It is carefully divided into grades—3rd grade, 2nd grade, 
»| Ist grade, and professional (for state certificate: grade. The teacher is 

impelled to advance ; having studied the 3rd grade questions, the 2nd 
grade is naturally taken up. (3) It contains about three thousand 
‘| questions with answers on 77 different branches of study required in 
examinations. A new edition has just been issued, with 
—- and Geographical Maps brought up to 

ate. 


PRICE, $1.75; 


New York Citv 








TO TEACHERS, $1.60; Postage, 15c. 








Publishers and 
Booksellers; 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 





For Tired Brain 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Rests and strengthens the 
tired and confused brain, dis- 
pels nervous headache and 
induces refreshing sleep. 


Gives good appetite, perfect 
digestion and a clear brain. 


Genuine bears name ‘“ Horsford’s” on label. 

















EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufactures and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing dore on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 
BOOKS for 


FRENCH 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R JENsINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


For PAINTBOXES, 


the 3-Coler Box and all other grades, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING PAPERS. Etc., 


and a]] other Drawing ard Painting Materials, 
send to Manufacturers and Headquarters for 
quotations. 


F. WEBER & CO., 1125 Chestnut St., Phila 





BERCY’S TEXT- 











/LAING’S PLANETARIUM.. 


8S >lves the problems of 
h theSeasons.Day’s Length, 
y Moon’s Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Write for full particulars 
to 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(DEPT. G), Detroit, Mich. 


+ 









Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 





THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. ~<a 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The Stationers supply them. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 
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Better Teachers and Efficient Service. 
By Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


The first time I crossed the Missouri river was in 
company with four other persons; one of these and I 
started on afoot ahead of the team. After walking 
some three miles, we met two boys riding a very big 
mule, and so we stopped and talked with the boys a few 
minutes. They were barefooted, and in shirt-sleeves, 
and the mule was barebacked. Among other questions, 
I asked the older boy, “How old is your mule?” 
Promptly came the answer, “ Four, last spring!” “ Will 
he ever be any bigger?” I inquired. ‘No, sir, he is as 
big now as he will ever be, and a blamed sight bigger !” 

This incident will serve to illustrate what I mean by 
efficient service in public school work. A large per 
cent. of persons who intentionally or accidentally slip 
into or drop into the school-room as teachers, get their 
full growth in three or four years, and never render any 
better service thereafter. They stand still after that, 
and then their services begin to depreciate. After this 
period sets in, their best energies are devoted to trying 
to get their salaries raised without a corresponding in- 
crease in the quality of their work. Had I the means, 
I would even pay all such as I have described well for 
their faithful, but not highly efficient, service; but I 
would base an increase in salary on the improvement of 
the quality of the work from year to year, and to those 
rendering better service and who show marked signs of 
mental improvement by pursuing new lines of study. 
Such are more deserving of public recognition than the 
non-progressive class who may be classed slightly above 
the “late comers and early goers ”—who are continually 
wanting short hours, big pay, and abundant holidays. All 
these things seem to go together. 

There should be a distinction made in the salaries of 
the constantly growing teachers, those who are enlarg- 
ing and multiplying their powers against the stationary 
ones even after due allowance for ill health and other 
such influences. The teachers who reach out each year 
into new lines of thought, who take hold of new studies 
each year, and bring richer treasures to their work are 
the ones whose salaries should be gradually increased, 
because of meritorious and successful teaching. A 
scale fixed upon such a foundation is a just and proper 
one. 


As to Promotion. 


I think it eminently proper that there should be some 
promotions from the ranks into the high schools, and 
also into the ward school principalships. I have never 
subscribed to the doctrine that all good principals must 
belong exclusively to this sex or that one. As a matter 
of fact, sex has little to do with being at the head of a 
school, or as teacher in school, college, or university. To 
put it briefly, it is simply a personal matter, and it is 
not that of just being a man ora woman ; it is, however, 
that of being the man or the woman for that particular 
position. A school cannot be strong, good, and true, 
unless the principal has the necessary qualifications. To 
all such as desire promotions into the high schools or to 
ward school principalship, the first movement should be 
to pass the required examination, and then have your 
name placed on the eligible list of applicants. When 


one has passed sticcessfully the examination, that one 
can come before the board of education, and as a mat- 
ter of right, ask that his or her name be considered in 
case of avacancy. This is far better than for one to 
spend days and evenings trying to secure an appoint; 
ment to a higher position and then eventually pass the 
examination after great tribulation. It is not creditable 
to scholarship to have the bars let down so low that the 
lame and the halt may step over after repeated efforts. 
Examinations first, and seek positions afterwards. 


Multiplication of Power. 


A principal is selected to take charge of a school on 
the same theory precisely that a manager or director is 
chosen to fill a responsible position in which labor can 
be most effectively directed in order to reduce the waste 
of the workmen to a minimum. Applying this princi- 
ple to the management of a school, it signifies that the 
principal is constructively present in each room directing 
thru the teacher the efforts of each pupil. The princi- 
pal multiplies his personal power, it may be a thousand 
fold, in a large school, and the teacher being reinforced 
by the principal directly multiplies her power in propor- 
tion to the number of pupils in her room. Therefore it 
is a great art to duplicate one’s power many times in 
others by selecting those who have superior qualifica- 
tions in special lines of work. Wherever authority has 
to be multiplied: in many directions and over wide areas, 
it is always a matter of the highest moment that those 
who are chosen to do a particular kind of work at a def- 
inite place in a system, should be eminently fitted for 
this particular kind of work, and can do it with a high 
degree of efficiency. The assignment of assistants with 
respect to the kind and distribution of work to be done 
is a delicate and responsible task, and in each case the 
assignment should keep in view the fitness of the person 
for the special work required, having regard for the 
welfare of the pupils. 

Upon this principle all great industries are organized 
by the selection of head-managers, so that responsibility 
can be definitely located and quickly brought to bear 
upon any part of the system. This was the supreme 
principle upon which Napoleon, and every great captain 
since his time, has acted in selecting his subordinate 
commanders. To pick out the best person for a certain 
kind of work—one who hasjudgment, prudence, caution, 
managing and organizing power,—one who never loses 
his head, no difference how complicated the situation,—a 
master in activity, who carries tremendous energy and 
skill into the whole force under his command, and who 
knows how to take advantage of the immediate surround- 
ings as well as those that were more remote, is what a 
school board attempts to do in choosing a principal of a 
school. To arrange, manage, direct and instruct forty 
or fifty children, and to make the work of each pupil the 
most effective, also demands of a teacher the qualifica- 
tions herein described. 

It is sometimes asserted in certain quarters that such . 
superior qualifications are not to be expected in a class 
of men and women engaged in the prosy work of teach- 
ing children, and that as much as should be reasonably 
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expected of them is to assign lessons, keep the children 
in order, and then to see that the children get and re- 
cite their lessons. In reply to this argument, if Alex- 
ander the Great had Aristotle for a teacher, what kind 
of teachers should the children of Kansas City have ? 
Is it a matter of little consequence who the teachers of 
these children are? Is ignorant work not costly work ? 
Should the principal be of vitalizing power, or one who 
sits around and looks wise in a vague sort of way, as if 
contemplating the future at long range? Shades of 
Mann and Arnold forbid! By watching those who do 
the best work in subordinate positions, and who display 
those qualities that are indispensable for more advanced 
positions, a center is formed out of which must come 
the continued progress of theschools. It often happens 
that under stress of circumstances, one develops quali- 
ties of a superior order when placed in a responsible 
position; or upon the other hand, it may demonstrate his 
utter unfitness to dea] successfully with complicated 
issues, or to seize upon the salient features of a com- 
plex situation and to reduce them to simple factors 
which can be easily handled. Heavy responsibility fall- 
ing upon one and if that one feels that he is being 
tested in every particular, latent talent may manifest 
itself by mastering the situation most completely. 

We are public servants and for service,—and to give 
the best we have each day to the children of this city. 
By reading, reflection, experience, assimilation and 
practice, we have endeavored to qualify ourselves in 
the history, the science and the art of education, to dis- 
charge the duties we have voluntarily assumed. Not 
one has been employed upon the hypothesis that he is 
a slumbering giant, ready, should the emergency arise. 
to spring forthand do some mighty thing, but rather, 
that he is already to do in the best way the expected 
unusually well, and to acquit himself creditably while 
maintaining his personal dignity and self respect. Ab- 
normal and accidental situations should have been so 
well thought out beforehand that when they occur, 
their disposal would create no greater disturbance than 
would the regular order of business. Emergencies de- 
velop character, and bring issues to a head more rap- 
idly than any other series of events, and they afford 
excellent opportunities for bringing instantly to the 
front the kind of mind one has, and whether it isin a 
usable condition when needed. Each should feel that 
whatever position he or she occupies in these schools, 
great things are expected in teaching, and this feeling 
should permeate the breast of every true teacher. Be 
master, then, of all your faculties, and of yourself, and 
if the occasion requires, you can summon all of them in- 
stautly to your aid, and can put them to work as calmly 
a3 if nothing unusual had happened. Stress periods will 
come, and all your previous schooling should have been 
a preparation for such emergencies. Success or failure 
must depend ultimately upon yourself, and if you master 
the situation, failure is impossible. I shall endeavor to 
make your work as pleasant and as cheerful as possible. 

With the increased power of knowledge, there comes 
with it increased power to think about the greater 
problems of life in terms of the various sciences in 
which you are most interested, and the ability to put 
this knowledge into an orderly whole. The very culture 
that brings to one this wealth of material, brings also 
the power to use it. There is all the difference about 
what one thinks when one works, what one believes, 
what one feels and whatone does. Thoughts of a high 
order give strength. Nothing else can. The proper 
equipment, with a strong human will back of it, will ac- 
complish wonders when multiplied a hundred fold 
into the hearts and the lives of others. Keep clearly 
before you that in the earlier years of education is the 
period when unburied dead souls are sometimes made. 
If the dead soul be in the school teacher, what a 
blight it will be on the children who are the unwilling 
victims! Shall I describe, in a few words, the dead soul 
as ateacher ? It is the one whose ambition is centered 
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on “late coming and early going,” ever wanting an in- 
crease in salary without doing better work, one whose 
soul is becoming a constantly dimming light. On such 
is the touch and the smell ofdeath. Welfand truthfully 
does Henderson say,—‘‘The live souls are the people of 
power, the people who are and who do. The dead souls 
are the people of weakness, the apathetic mortals who 
are nothing and who do nothing.” All praise for the 
live souls. 1 would have all of you greater than your 
work—great as it is. 


This article concludes the series which began in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL of Sept. 20, under the head of ‘* Training of System- 
atic Arrangement of Ideas and Clear Expression.” 


we 
How We Study History. 


By E. P. POWELL, Clinton, N. Y. 


There is but one history, that of man. Whoever un- 
dertakes the study of a single nation studies a single 
limb of an organiem. ‘ He may be a specialist ; he is not 
a student. I do not mean that we should study the story 
of all men, or even of all races of men—that is exactly 
to repeat, on alarger scale, the blunder of those who 
would set a boy to the task of acquiring a special knowl- 
edge of a single nation. On the contrary, I would study 
humanity—man in the concrete; the rise and flow of 
human life, and thought, and expression, and execution. 
Instead of languages, I would study language, as the 
brain tool; invented by mankind correlative with tools 
for the hand. , 

More clearly to express my meaning let me tell you 
how we have combined in ene the study of man and of 
language. I first led my boys back to a consideration 
of the fact, as affirmed by Mortillet and Hale, that the 
earliest race of men, those of the River Drift, lacked 
the organs of articulative speech, and must have con- 
versed as animals by signs and sounds not distinc- 
tively articulate. The cave men, on the contrary, had 
acquired such organs. This is our starting point. 
Having articulating power, acquired no doubt after 
myriads of years of effort, men would sooner or ater 
differentiate into races of competitive progress. The 
communistic races would fall apart into individual dif- 
ferentiation. There would be less and less of animal 
similarity, and more and more of the dissimilar and par- 
ticular. About 2000 B.C., appeared the first marked 
individuality in human history—and with him begins our 
study of men. Nothing human before that would have 
any more history than the operations in a hive of bees 
or a herd of cattle. History is the story of conflict, of 
competition, of comparative strength, of heroes above 
the crowd ; and finally of moral heroes. This first indi- 
vidual, 2000 B. C , appears in Western Asia as Abram, 
in Southern Asia as Brahma. The coincidences of his- 
tory are the deepest philosophy. They teach that oneman 
or one race never goes to the front alone, and they 
teach also that there is a Divine or purposive will in all 
things, and in all events, leading forward. 

We stop at this great station, where human history 
begins, and study first the man or men, and second what 
they accomplished—more particularly in the way of ex- 
pression. Forit is certain that, no matter how much 
thinking and doing went on, it was only by the art of 
speech and words that progress could be noted and pre- 
served. Abram or Abraham is a marvelous character 
to this day—a grand theme—the father of the “Up- 
ward-loukers.” Brahma is unquestionably the same 
person, in the Aryan stock. In studying this character 
in evolution of individuality, we find out all we can 
about the Hebrew language, and the Sanscrit language, 
without entering into a grammatical study of either. 

History moves in periods of about five hundred years. 
This I do not undertake to explain ; I merely give it as 
afact. Five hundred years after the Brahm era oc- 
curred the lawgivers’ era. Moses in Western Asia, 
Manu in Southern Asia, and Tschow in Eastern Asia. 
Here we have a grand field of research. We go to the 
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Hebrew Scriptures for a thero examination of its rec- 
ords concerning Moses. The subject of law as the em 
bodiment of custom is studied. The two ages are com- 
pared as well as possible and progress noted. 

One thousand years before Jesus bring us to the 
Homeric poems and the Davidic; once more Shemite 
and Aryan coincident, if not co-operating. These two 
races are different branches of one, but unable to act 
alone. We do not undertake a translation of Homer. 
But Professor Dodge, our head tutor, collects a half 
dozen translations, and these are compared. All that is 
to be known of Homer and David is brought out in 
readings and essays. Cyclopedias and histories are 
overhauled. The work is concluded by questions for 
short theses such as, “‘Why does Maudsley say Homer 
is not surpassed by any poet of to-day?” The great 
historic fact is clearly expressed that prose is a late in- 
vention—that David and Homer closed up the poetic 
era of human development. Now we stop to study the 
wonderful advance made by the Greeks in brain tools ; 
but we do not enter deeply into Greek grammar. 

Weturn to 500 B.C. The marvelous age of Buddha, 
Socrates, and Confucius, belonging to Southern, East- 
ern, and Western Asia. The power of prose in human 
evolution is now noted. We go aside and back to Thales 
and the early philosophers, to study the rise of abstract 
thinking. We find that Thales wrote in poetry ; but 
soon after Anaxagoras writes in prose. Facts have so 
multiplied that men can no longer sing them. Prose is 
invented. We pass along in the prose age to Aristotle 
and Plato. Natural philosophy and theology we find 
co-operative. We study the systems of Buddha, Socra- 
tes, and Confucius. Itisalladrama. Man is moving 
on wonderfully, and the boys are looking upon the pan- 
orama of an evolving humanity. Not only are axes and 
hammers, sculptor’s tools and artisan’s tools invented, 
but tools for the mind. Above all, however, do not 
dwell on any minutiz that distract the general line of 
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progress. At this point it becomes necessary to read a 
history of Greece. I selected Myers. For, for the first 
time, human life is differentiated thoroly into art and 
sciences ; and Grecian history is at the bottom of all fu- 
ture history. Greek history is summed up in a series 
of theses written by the student. 

Five hundred more years bring us to Jesus. Hereto- 
fore all history has been the comparative co-operation. 
perhaps confluent, of two or three races. Now all 
thought, all philosophy, all theology, pours into a little 
bowl at the east end of the Mediterranean. There the 
Egyptian, Phenician, Indian, Greek, and Roman life 
concenter—Lo a Man! The Son of Man! The Son of 
God! Weare not studying theology but history. Our 
work is with this great genius of humanity. Jesus is 
the enthusiastic prophet of the student. If they learn 
also to love him, all-the better. 

But now we find another language formed ; a more 
cosmopolitan marvel; it isthe base of our English 
speech. Heretofore we have studied languages as ob- 
jects of similar interest with spears and looms. We 
shall now study Latin as we study English, that is, as a 
part of English ; as not a dead language, but a live lan- 
guage. It is the only rational view of Latin. 

History from Jesus down to the present time follows 
a similar line of evolution. We stop first at the devel- 
opment of the Papacy, and Mohammedism. The estab- 
lishment of the Hierarchy is consummated about 500 
years later; 1500 brings us to Luther and the fulness 
of the Reform era. What follows is our own era, look- 
ing forward to a fulfilment yet to come. 

We have now studied history as the history of man; 
and if it has taken three years we still have lost no time. 
If, hereafter, the boy wishes to make a special study of 
a period, he is equipped to do it without losing the rela- 
tive bearings of the period. Moreover, languages have 
found their proper place as part of the onward trend 
of humanity. 





Class-Study Method in English Literature. 


An Effective Branch of University Extension. 
By Arthur C1llis Leonard, University of Chicago. 


University extension, as the name implies, is an ex- 
pedient in education designed to offer to that class of 
students who are prevented from availing themselves of 
the advantages of resident study, a participation in 
those advantages to as full an extent as may be consist- 
ent with the inherent difficulties of non-residence. The 
methods which it employs are three: the lecture-study 
method ; the method by correspondence ; and the class- 
study method, each seeking to meet in its own way the 
particular desire or need of non-resident students in 
different circumstances. 

Now, are the methods effective in meeting the inher- 
ent difficulties which confront the non-resident student? 
Can he feel that in accepting the offer made to him by 
university extension he is not making a futile applica- 
tion of his time and resources, both of which he some- 
times commands only to a limited degree? Undoubtedly 
many students who have desired the advantage of 
trained leadership in their studies, and who have been 
unable to afford the time, or perhaps the money, re- 
quired by attendance upon regular university work, have 
felt that any of the substitutes offered was but a poor 
compromise. And doubtless, too, in some instances 
university extension has failed. But a careful examina- 
tion can show that failure need not be the result of in- 
surmountable inherent difficulties, but rather of an in- 
adequate handling of possibilities. For the methods of 
this work are effective ; they do secure favorable results 
that are positive, adequate, and permanent. 

But of the three methods employed, each of which is 
adapted to the needs of a particula~ class of persons, 
the class-study method may be seen to embrace a wider 


range of needs and to meet successfully a greater num- 
ber of obstacles than either of the othertwo. It brings 
the student nearer to the privileges of the university 
proper, because it adheres most closely to the methods 
of the university. A quotation from the report of 
President rarper, of Chicago, gives some indication of 
this: “The instruction carried on by the university 
under the name of class-study resembles very nearly in 
its scope and method the work given to regular students 
in residence. Indeed, many of these courses cover ex-. 
actly the same ground and by the same methods.” 
From this it will be seen that the class-study method is 
not a mere addition to the regular university methods 
created and shaped to meet a peculiar class of needs, 
but that it is an actual reaching out of those methods 
to meet the demands of students out of residence. 

But however important this form of university work 
may be in its application to all branches of learning in 
general, it is of peculiar interest to examine its possi- 
bilities in the study of English and more particularly of 
English literature, for it is in this branch that the 
method has reached more students than in any other. 
It is a significant suggestion of the effectiveness of 
class-study work in English that the enrollment therein 
has grown in six years from seventeen to 339. 

How far, then, for the student out of residence who 
wishes to study English literature will work under class- 
study direction overcome the inherent difficulties of his 
situation ; how close will it allow him to approach to 
the advantages of resident university study? These 
advantages it has before been said in substance are, 
first, undisturbed leisure for work: second, properly 
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classified and easily accessible books in sufficient num- 
ber ; third, the time and labor-saving given by the in- 
structor thru his functions of suggestion, correction, 
and direction, together with impetus of personal stimu- 
lation which he can afford. Manifestly the last ad- 
vantage may be equal in both cases, so far as necessary 
difficulties are concerned, particularly since the regular 
university instructors frequently offer their courses in 
class-study. And, in regard to the other two, it is a 
fact that in most case3, altho the student may not have 
so much time as in residence, he will nevertheless have 
some which he can devote to supplementary work ; and 
while he may not have so many books close to his hand, 
he will be able to secure a number of those most neces- 
sary. Clearly, then, we have in the second case almost 
duplicated the advantages of the first for a large num- 
ber of students. But so inclusive is the range of effect- 
iveness possessed by the class-study method that even 
the student who has no books outside of the writings of 
the authors who are studied, and no time outside of the 
class-room can gain permanent results for culture under 
its direction. 

But let us examine the nature of the work more spe- 
cifically. Class-study means study in class. It does not 
mean listening with more or less interest to what some 
other person says. It signifies—the definition is in ac- 
cordance with its possibilities—that a number of inter- 
ested persons come together for the purpose of bring- 
ing their combined efforts and intelligence to bear upon 
the work of an author in order to gain a clear insight 
into the qualities of his work and to render themselves 
subject to the influence of those qualities. And in view 
of certain misapprehensions of the nature of the work 
it cannot be too emphatically stated that class-study 
work is not the work of the public popular lecture. The 
latter cannot overcome the limitations, cannot produce 
the positive and permanent results under conditions of 
minimum advantage that lie within the control of the 
former. For the lecture, in order to accomplish a de- 
gree of lasting effect, proportionate to the effort it rep- 
resents, should either be supplemented by careful col- 
lateral reading or should be superadded to the already 
existing knowledge of some definiteness and extent. 
Its force is liable to be weakened unless it finds some 
context in the mind of the listener. It would of itself 
offer a very inadequate means of introducing the stu- 
dent to a new field. 

The method of class-study, on the other hand, even 
when it cannot command for its assistance outside work 
on the part of the student, can lead him with success 
into a new field and can hold him so closely and so re- 
ceptively in contact with the work in hand that he can 
obtain even from his activity in the class-room alone a 
degree and kind of cultivating influence which will re- 

-main with him. 

This is true for several reasons. They may be briefly 
stated thus: First, by reason of the informal method 
of presentation, inviting interruption, challenge, and 
discussion, and affording opportunities for reiteration, 
fuller explanation, and firmer emphasis. There is no 
need of the continuity so in keeping with the nature of 
the lecture. 

Second, it can bring the student out of the state of a 
mere passive listener to that of an active thinker. It 
can call for expressions of individual opinion, and can 
be proved by means of weighing and sifting these. 

Third, and of the utmost importance, it can place the 
emphasis upon actual intimate contact with the writer’s 
work, using critical comment only as an instrument 
wherewith to make that contact appreciative and re- 
ceptive, rather than using that work to illustrate and 
verify a body of critical maxims. It throws the accent 
where it ought to be, on literature and not upon things 
said about literature. The following rough parallel 
will illustrate the essential difference : 

Suppose on the one hand that you give your student 
a series of essays on, let us say, Nineteenth Century 
Poets. Most of these essays in the course of their dis- 
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cussion will present certain quotations intended to be 
illustrative and interpretative. But the preponderance 
of the matter will be critical or biographical matter of 
the essay itself. Suppose, on the other hand, that you 
devote the same amount of time to reading selections 
from the poets themselves to the student—whole poems 
where it is possible—as you read you will make com- 
ments by way of interpretation and illumination, but 
the greater part of the student’s time will be spent in 
actually listening to the work of the poet himself to 
the reading of which your critical comments will be sub- 
ordinate. And suppose, further, in order to compare 
the two methods when they are reduced to their lowest 
terms of effectiveness, that in neither case the student 
is able to spend time outside. From which method will 
he derive the greater culture? Surely from the latter, 
if, indeed, the true aim of literary study is not. to 
familiarize the student with a body of critical utterancer, 
but to make him know and love the actual work of lit- 
erary men. The final justification of the critical maxim 
is that it shall be absorbed into an illuminating ray that 
falls directly upon the author’s page. Until it reaches 
such assimilation it is liable to be like faith without 
works—dead. 

Literary study should keep always clearly in view the 
final result of power—a lasting enthusiasm for literature 
as the embodiment of human life in letters and a more 
alert and trustworthy insight into those qualities which 
make it the inestimably important humanizing instru- 
ment that it is. While an accurate knowledge of writers 
and their works should by no means be neglected, the 
acquisition of such knowledge should be made to serve 
one great final purpose—a knowledge of literature that 
shall be as wide,as intimate, as clear-seeing and as sym- 
pathetic as it can be made to be. It should further 
emphasize that such acquaintance, in order to be effect- 
ive, must not be spasmodic and desultory, but uninter- 
mittent and increasing. A knowledge of literature 
cannot be alive and quickening unless it circulates in 
the consciousness, it must not be a heap but a flow. 

These important points the class-study worker is in a 
position to enforce. And with the student so directly 
under his influence and leadership he is in a position to 
accomplish three immensely important results: to in- 
duce the student to read English literature; to help 
him to read it with sympathy and sane appreciation ; to 
stimulate him to read it without ceasing. 


SH 


Emerson’s Essay on Nature. 
By JouNn D. MEEsE, California, Pa. 


Emerson’s mode of expression is at first a little hard 
for the student of ordinary attainments to get hold of ; 
but if he is willing to persist in faithful study for a day 
or two, he will be richly rewarded for his pains. An 
experience extending over some years has shown me 
that the proper kind of class exercises will lead nearly 
all pupils to fall in love with Emerson and with his 
writings. By proper exercises, I mean such analyses 
and such questions as.shall help the student to grasp 
and hold the deeper meanings of the author. Such 
exercises must be determined by the ability of the 
teacher to interpret, and by the degree of interest 
which the student manifests. 

The essay on nature contains a profound philosophy, 
involving the most intricate problems with which the 
human mind can grapple. “All science,” says Emer- 
son, ‘‘has one aim, namely, to find a theory of nature. 
Whenever a true theory appears it will be its own evi- 
dence.” He defines nature as consisting of essences uB- 
changed by man, and art as the mixture of man’s will 
with nature. The principles involved in the essay may 
be analyzed as follows : 


I. Evolution. 
“‘A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings ; 
The eye reads omens where it goes, 
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And speaks all languages the rose ; 
And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts thru all the spires of form.” 
It is worthy of remark that this stanza was composed 
before Darwin stated in form his theory of evolution. 


ll. Reason. 


“ The test of a true theory concerning nature is that 
it will explain all phenomena.” 


Ill, Sympathy. 
‘‘ Nature always wears the colors of the spirit.” 


So much for the general outline. As elements which 

enter into the final cause of nature, Emerson names 
1, COMMODITY. 

Nature ministers to man and makes prodigal provision 
for his wants. 

* Beasts, fire, water, stones, and corn serve him. The 
field is at once his floor, his work-yard, his playground, 
hig garden, and his bed.” 

2. BEAUTY. 


“ Poosre is no object so foul that intense light will 
not make beautiful. Even the corpse has its own 
beauty.” 

Emerson regards beauty as a nobler element than 
commodity. The latter ministers to the body, the former 
to the intellect and the soul. At this point of the dis- 
cussion one finds many sentences worth memorizing ; 
e.g., ‘We are never tired so long as we can see far 
enough,” and “ Beauty is the mark God sets on virtue.” 
Here the author reaches the profound conclusion that 
“the world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the desire 
of beauty.” 

8. LANGUAGE. 


As words are the signs of natural facts so nature i8 
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the symbol of spirit. Thus language is given us as a 
medium thru which we interpret to one another the 
facts which nature symbolizes. 

: 4, DISCIPLINE. 


“Every property of matter is a school for the under- 
standing.” “All things with which we deal, preach to 
us.” 

The view which Emerson takes of nature places him 
in the idealistic school of philosophers. He suggests 
that what we call nature is but the projection of the 
creative spirit. The unseen is perhaps the real; for 
that which we see is transient and sooner or later may 
pass away forever. The highest culture, therefore, is 
attainable from the standpoint of the ideal philosophy ; 
for the problem that may well engage human research 
is, to quote Plato, “for all that exists conditionally, to 
find a ground unconditioned and absolute.” 

From his discussion of nature, Emerson draws many 
useful lessons. We can mention but a few: “The 
happiest man is he who learns from nature the lesson 
of worship.” “Once inhale the upper air, being ad- 
mitted to behold the absolute natures of justice and 
truth, and we learn that man has access to the entire 
mind of the Creator, is himself the creator in the finite.” 
“A man isa god in ruins. When men are innocent, 
life shall be longer, and shall pass into the immortal as 
gently as we awake from dreams.” How comforting, 
too, is the sentiment which Emerson quotes approv- 
ingly from George Herbert: 


“For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure ; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
ur cabinet of pleasure.” 





The Examination and the Examinee 
In Elementary Science. 
By John Waddell, Ph.D., D.Sc., School of Mining, Kingston, Ontario. 


The average examinee considers examinations as an 
ordeal which he must pass in order to obtain a certain 
certificate. He looks upon the examiner as a man 
whom he must try to convince of his knowledge of the 
subject, and if he can do this without excessive study so 
much the better. No doubt, the examiner has largely 
himself to blame if the examinee can pass the examina- 
tion without a reasonable amount of study. The exam- 
ination should not be of the kind that can be crammed 
for, but should require thoughtful application on the 
part of the student. It must not be of such a character 
that a candidate having accumulated a number of un- 
digested facts without any knowledge of their relation- 
ships may be able to present a good appearance. If 
definitions are asked for care should be taken to ascer- 
tain that the definitions mean something to the examinee 
a3 well as to the examiner. The words may be exact, 
the idea expressed may be perfectly correct, and yet the 
candidate may have no more conception of what is 
meant than if he had committed to memory a list of 
words taken from an unknown language. Forinstance, 
the statement of Avogadro’s law that equal volumes of 
different gases under the same conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure contain equal numbers of molecules, 
may be given correctly, and yet the candidate might be 
entirely at sea if asked what velume of hydrogen would 
contain five million million of molecules, provided that 
under the same conditions of temperature and pressure 
one litre of nitrogen contains a million million of mole- 
cules. 

Not that I consider the memorizing of definitions use- 
less. The strengthening of the memory has some value, 
but I think that storing the mind with gems of litera- 
ture is preferable to accumulating a stock of definitions. 


Definitions accurately and exactly learned may doubt- 
less be of use in later life when their meaning is under- 
stood and in this respect the learning of a definition is 
better than the learning of a series of words in a dic- 
tionary or of a page in a table of logarithms. I refer to 
the learning of definitions without understanding their 
meaning. The learning of a definition, when the value 
of each clause and word is appreciated, is quite a different 
matter and is, in the highest degree, education. 

The pupil beginning the study of science should 
realize from the very first the necessity of accuracy and 
exactness. He should learn that his knewledge, while 
necessarily limited, should be definite and distinct. A 
hazy idea of principles and facts is most unsatisfactory. 
The term science denotes knowledge, and knowledge 
should be exact and not of a general and indistinct 
kind. General knowledge has been wittily described as 
definite and dense ignorance, and it must be admitted 
that many examination papers exhibit on the part of 
the examinees a great deal of general knowledge. 

Accuraey of observation is one of the essentials of 
any scientific training, and any training is to that ex- 
tent scientific in which accuracy of observation is in- 
sisted upon. If leaves are being examined their shape 
should be accurately observed, the character of their 
margin, the texture, the surface, and other peculiarities, 
so that the pupil will realize that he knows something 
about the leaves he has studied. If flowers are 
examined their peculiarities should be noted and what- 
ever object is looked at the observatien should be accu- 
rate so far as it goes. An examination paper can test 
such accuracy. of observation. Taking an illustration 
from elementary chemistry instead of botany such a 
question as the following may be asked, “ What did you 
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see when a piece of sodium was placed upon water?” 
The answer might involve the fact that sodium takes a 
globular form and moves about on the surface of the 
water; it might be that a yellow flame was seen; but that 
hydrogen was produced by the action of sodium on 
water, or that caustic soda was produced is not a thing 
visible in the experiment suggested. It is very impor- 
tant for the pupil to distinguish between what he sees 
and what he infers and, still more important, to distin- 
guish between what he sees and what somebedy else in- 
fers. Unfortunately most of our science students learn 
too much of what somebody else has inferred, usually 
without a knowledge of the facts from which the in- 
ference: is drawn, and this inference, which we call a 
theory, is considered the fundamental fact and the 
things observed are supposed to hang upon it rather 
than it upon them. Such atheory is the atomic the- 
ory. Examinees in elementary chemistry, when asked 
to describe a chemical phenomenon, are all too apt to 
describe it in terms of atoms and molecules and in such 
wise as to show plainly that their knowledge is of the 
general kind mentioned above. 

It is not uncommon to relegate memory to a very 
subordinate place in the study of science. We are told 
that what is required is that the pupil should under- 
stand principles, not remember facts. But the concrete 
is the best introduction to the abstract and principles 
are best arrived at thru facts, are best illustrated by 
facts and are most definitely remembered in connection 
with facts. It is true that it is more important to train 
a child to investigate for himself than to give him the 
result of others’ investigation, but the time is teo short 
for him te investigate all he should know. It is in 
most sciences as it is in geography. The most com- 
plete and vivid knowledge of geography is to be got by 
travel, provided the traveler knows how to observe. 
But most people have to be content with a knowledge 


“ of other countries got at second hand. So in science; 


in many instances we must rest content with getting 
our facts second hand, and to get a clear view of the 
subject and to obtain a firm grasp of the principles, 
facts must be fixed in the mind. Hence,inan examina- 
tion paper some questions involving an exercise of 
memory are not out of place. The examiner should be 
very careful in setting questions of this kind. The 
questions asked should not be out of the way ones. 
They should not in any sense be catch questions, they 
should be of the kind that any candidate in that grade 
of examination should know. For instance, in chemis- 
try any pupil ought to learn how hydrogen is prepared 
or carbon dioxide, or hydrochloric acid, and the proper- 
ties of these substances, and a question on matters 
similar to these is well suited to an elementary paper. 

The case of carbon dioxide illustrates what I said 
above about taking some facts in science second hand. 
It would not be easy for the pupil to perform an experi- 
ment to show that for a given amount of carbon, carbon 
dioxide contains twice as much oxygen as carbon mon- 
oxide; but he should know the fact. Unfortunately 
when he does learn the fact he does not realize that the 
fact has primarily been learned by experiment, but is 
liable to talk about atoms and molecules in such a way 
as to indicate that he considers carbon monoxide and 
dioxide as specially created by a kind Providence to il- 
lustrate the law of multiple proportions. Examinations 
have a very important function in stimulating the 
examinee to fixin his mind a number of facts, The 
student goes over and over his work with the view of 
making sure that he can tell a straightforward tale to 
the examiner, and in doing so finds that the facts gain 
a definiteness in his own mind which they formerly did 
not possess. 

An examination should not consist entirely of ques- 
tions of fact. It should be such as to test the exami- 
nee’s knowledge of underlying principles, and the rela- 
tion that facts bear to each other. It would be well if 
some facts that the examinee is not likely to have met 
could be given and an explanation of them required, 
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care being, of course, taken that the explanation de- 
pends upon principles that should be known. 

Any little turn of a question that will put the matter 
in a different light from the ordinary, is useful and the 
examinee should try to get such a grasp of the funda- 
mental ideas that he will not be caught unawares. 
There should not be too many questions of this charac- 
ter, for the examinee should not meet too much that is 
strange, but on the other hand the examinee should net 
have acquired so superficial knowledge of the subject as 
to be nonplussed by a change in form of questicn. 
There are not a few examinees in chemistry who could 
tell how carbon dioxide and chlorine are made but would 
think they were asked something out of the way if re- 
quested to give the action of ~“—" acid on marble 
and on manganese dioxide. 

The science student should selawrat to cultivate ac- 
curacy of observation, exactness in the knowledge of 
facts, a clear insight into the relationship between 
kindred facts, and an appreciation of the principles in- 
volved, the examination should be of such a kind as to 
determine whether the candidate has made this en- 
deavor and hew far he has been successful, and should 
stimulate the examinee to strive in the best manner 
for the attainment of a thoro understanding of the work 
gone over, and for such a rental training as wil] be of 
permanent value in future jife. 


SH 
‘* Make Me Beautiful Within.” 


By GRACE ADA Brown, in October Primary School 


Now which was the sage who prayed 
The often quoted prayer 

“Make me beautiful within” ? 
Plato, the gracious Greek 
With illumined brow and cheek 

And perfect lip and chin, 

Whom the gods had kindly made 
The favorite of their care? 


Ah! but what of Socrates 
With his rough and rugged brow 
His misshapen mouth and chin? 
’Mong the stately and the fair, 
Sore his need to pray the prayer 
“Make me beautiful within ;” 
For who will the gods to please 
Were the god-men then, as now. 


Like a marred and twisted bow] 

Flung from careless potter’s hands 
Stood the teacher Socrates ; 

But bis beautiful “ within” 

Hearts both grave and gay did win— 
Plato— Alkibiades ;— 
And the light of his high soul 

Shines to-day o’er many lands. 


’Mong the mists of silver seas 
From the dear dim long ago, 
The loved form of Plato seems 
To be gliding to and fro; 
And we feel the sacred flow 
Of his thought that haunting streams 
Round the Christian on his knees, 
Praying “ Make me white as snow.” 


For these sages of the past 
Are the teachers now as then ; 
Guided by a voice divine, 
Walking with their robes unstained 
Till the highest heights are gained 
To unveil the gods in men ;— 
With no thought of mine or thine: 
“Reach the Truth and hold her fast, 
Care not how, nor where, nor when.” 


So we teachers of to-day 
Who the teacher’s meed will win 
Need to list the voice divine, 
Need to keep our garments white, 
Always Truth within our sight 
As we climb and ever climb ; 
Need each hour to watch,—and pray, 
“ Make me beautiful within.” 
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Schooling in Womanliness. 


There are many compensations in teaching little chil- 
dren that money cannot buy, and which are found in no 
other occupation. Chief among them are the rich oppor- 
tunities for developing all that is best and sweetest and 
most womanly in woman. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the Lord intended women to be the rightful 
educators of children in their earliest years. This does 
not preclude the possibility of a man’s doing excellent 
worg in the primary school. {in fact, some of the great- 
est teachers of little ones in the history of schools have 
been men. But their characters and lives only help to 
strengthen one in the conviction here expressed. They 
were successful because of the ideal something in them 
that is perhaps best characterized as mother heart. 

Kivery woman has been endowed with a peculiar treas- 
ure which in its ideal development reveals itself as 
motherhood. Now, a mother of a family has many 
precious opportunities for developing this ideal side of 
her nature ; but she has not half the scope afforded to 
the teacher in the primary school. The mother’s own 
personal ambitions are left too much play room in the 
bringing up of her children. The mother of a family 
deals with her own flesh and blood, and tho her love be 
great it does not ask of her the sacrifice of personal 
preferences and prejudices that are constantly demanded 
of the teacher. And nothing is quite so efficient a 
means of developing ideal motherhood as these very 
sacrifices. They nurture a love that sees in every 
human being, whatever personal appearances may be, a 
child of the All-Father. 

When school opens in the morning and the teacher 
notices among the children, who come trooping in, a boy 
or girl lacking in almost everything attractive to the 
esthetic sense, her heart is glad at the opportunity af- 
forded for bringing joy and sweetness into a blighted 
and cheerless life. It is the joy that filled the Great 
Teacher when a suffering human being was brought to 
him, and which explains why he felt happier among 
publicans and sinners than in the society of the self- 
righteous Pharisees. The average mother would build 
a high board fence around her own, admitting to the 
sacred enclosure only “‘the nicest children” ; she‘would 
deprive her child of the greatest advantage the uni- 
verse has in store for him: the possibility of develop- 
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ing to its fullest extent the germ of sympathy within 
him, The teacher knows what a gain it will be for her- 
self and her school to win the neglected child, and im- 
plant and cultivate in his mind interests that will en- 
rich his future in their growth. The word of cheer 
and the smile with which she greets the newcomer are 
in themselves an education to the other children; but 
greatest is her own gain, for every kindly act has an 
ennobling influence upon one’s character: and what is 
more precious than a noble character, whose core and 
essence is charity ? 
Editorial in October Primary School. 


ae 
To the Yellowstone Canyon. 


What power hath wrought thy massive masonry ! 
Laid by the silent forces of the deep, 
Aeons entombed in quarries subterrene, 
Hove to these mountain heights by Vulcan’s throe, 
Chiseled and troweled by the hand of time, 
Thou standst impregnable. 

And to what end ? 
Were’t but to bar the stream that frets thy walls, 
Thou hast too far o’ermatched its wildest might. 
Were it to shield the eerie hermitage, 
Where, on some crest that only wing can reach, 
Theeagle may unfrighted rear her young, 
Intent were mean for such stupendous work. 


These are of thee; but nobler end is thine. 
When o’er the hills autumnal splendor spreads, 
While pine and kindred trees alone resist 

The fitful fires that burn the summer’s dress, 

We know that but a few brief days elapse 

Till what was beautiful is sere and dull, 

And worshippers are dumb and filled with grief. 


Not transient thou. Perennial springs renew 
Even the flood that leaps into thy depths 
And would be gone. Thy walls have caught the hues 
That sometime Nature’s alchemy hath mixed, 
And thus resplendent all their varied tones 
Thou in thy rich mosaics dost display 
In wondrous harmony. Yea, thou dost here 
Unceasingly show forth the majesty, 
The matchless glory, and enduring strength 
Of God’s eternal forces. Man beholds 
In awe and wonder, ever worshipful. - 
CHARLES WINSLOW DEANE, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


—— 
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Dr. W. N. Hailmann, one of the most respected edu- 
cators of the country, to whom American public 
schools and kindergartens and national education, gen- 
erally, are greatly indebted in many ways, has resigned 
the position of superintendent at Dayton, Ohic. He 
intends to leave November 1 and devote himself to the 
publication of text-books. His position at Dayton has, 
for a long time, been a most unenviable one. He has 
had to contend with cliques and political obstructions. 
In spite of this, he has accomplished much good for the 
schools, and the Dayton teachers have been made 
stronger by his guidance and inspirational influence. 





At St. Paul, Minn., conditions have been worse. Miss 
Sarah C, Brooks, whose presence as supervisor of pri- 
mary education sustained those principals and teachers 
who regarded their werk as worthy of their best thought 
and strength and effort, has left, and is now the princi- 
pal of the teachers’ training school of Baltimore. The 
people of St. Paul gave her a farewell reception, at 
which one citizen said : “If I had had, one year ago, an 
inkling of the possibility of such a loss as this, I should 
have put forth far different and more telling efforts in 
behalf of the city’s highest interests.” And yet, people 
far and wide were informed concerning the state of 
affairs at St. Paul. Citizens, generally, are far too tol- 
erant—or, is it indifference?—when ring rule is laying 
its hands on the schools. Usually the magnitude of 
political corruption is not realized till the people at large 
are individually beginning to suffer severely in conse- 


- quence. Let us hope that the loss of Miss Brooks will 


stir the callous civic conscience and establish a more 
worthy policy, in the conduct of public educational affairs, 
than has prevailed in recent years. 

Baltimore has gained doubly by Miss Brooks’s coming, 
in that the city has an intelligent, devoted, and ener- 
getic superintendent of schools to support the re-organ- 
ization of the training school. 





President Butler, of Columbia university, is positive 
in all he says and does, and that gives peculiar weight 
to his ideas. His annual report, issued October 6, is a 
strong document outlining a vigorous policy that will 
affect not only Columbia, but commands the attention 
of every large universityin the country. His treatment 
of the financial problem, which confronts hisinstitution, 
reveals the firm grasp of a man of affairs. 

From an educational standpoint, the most interesting 
part is the presentation of new requirements for ad- 
mission to the professiona] courses of the university. 
His proposition to grant the degree of bachelor of arts 
after two years of work will be more fully discussed 
next week. 





The new licensing system introduced by Super- 
intendent Maxwell has done much to stimulate a 
professional spirit and a more adequate interest in the 
study of education among New York city teachers. 
The effect extends far beyond the boundaries of the 
Metropolis. Teachers elsewhere who would like to find 
employment in the New York schools are studying hard 
to meet the higher, but none too high, requirements set 
up by Dr. Maxwell. , 





St. Peter’s school, York, is probably the oldest school 
in England. Contemporary records prove its existence 
and renown before 720 A.D. Some antiquarians are 
inclined to believe that it was flourishing before St. 
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Augustine came to Canterbury and raised it to its high 
position as an ecclesiastical city. 





Dr. Guiseppe Biller, of Bologna, who has for some 
time been experimenting with regard to the fatigue 
caused by school work, states that in a child of about 
twelve the work becomes gradually inaccurate, and is 
less in quantity and quality in the afternoon. 





Wu Ting Fang, the genial Chinese philosopher who 
has been recalled from his post as minister, evidently 
believes in American educational methods, for he has 
enrolled his son Wu Chaochu for a two years’ course in 
the Atlantic City high school, under Prin. Henry P. 
Miller. Wu Chaochu like other boys is fond of 
sports, but, as he says, is more interested in his studier. 
He possesses the sharpness and acute inquisitiveness of 
his father. From the Atlantic City high school which, 
by the way, has been wonderfully strengthened by the 
principal now in charge, Young Wu will probably go 
to Harvard. 

SF 


The Three R’s With a Difference. 


All teachers teach the three R’s, but those whe do 
no more are poor teachers. When Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son’s daughter told him of certain studies she was plan- 
ning to pursue he remarked, “It matters very little 
= you study ; :t matters everything with whom you 
study.” 

The three R’s will rightly form the bulk of the 
studies in all the school-rooms of the country. These 
have been the main things for all ages. But what a 
difference in results. Take an illustration: 

A young man went to a village proposing to open a 
school. The people told him they had a school already 
that was free to al}, but that if he chose to open an- 
other and assume the risks there was the basement of 
the church and he might use it. He accepted the offer 
and began. 

He was asked what he was going to teach. His 
answer was, “ Arithmetic, geography, reading, spelling, 
and writing.” The people thought it strange he should 
simply cover the same ground as the other teachers and 
they watched the outcome with interest. 

The school opened with five pupils. They reported, 
“He doesn’t teach like other teachers exactly ; he is a 
good teacher.” 

There were a good many in the village and vicinity 
who had a smattering of the three R’s, They could 
read, but they read nothing of value. They knew a 
number of geographical names, but without any proper 
conceptions attached. They could spell a good many 
words of whose meaning they had no idea, to spell well 
being thought a great accomplishment. They could 
“cipher” but could not add up a column of figures with 
accuracy. Their penmanship was legible but they did 
not know how to use capitals, nor how to put a letter 
together in proper shape. 

The new school rapidly increased in numbers. The 
larger girls and boys seemed to feel that here was an 
unusual opportunity and by November the room was 
crowded, nearly one hundred being in attendance. This 
was a subject of much comment at the village store. 

“‘He teaches the same things they do down at our 
school-house and yet——-and———won’t go there, and 
they have to pay Mr. Sparks too.” It was a problem 
they could not solve. 

One young man, being asked to point out the differ- 
ence between Mr. Sparks’ school and the other said, 
“Well, we get hold of things and understand them as 
we never did before. Now we want to read books and 
know more. We got tired of going to the other school. 
No one is tired of going to this school.” 

After fifty years had gone by two pupils of this 
school, one 2 noted lawyer in New York, the other a 
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merchant, met and began to talk over “old times.” 
Both said that the winter spent in that basement was 
the making of them. 

Let us look at this asa problem. How is it that two 
men should both teach the three R’s and one accomplish 
so little and the other so much? It is plainthat the 
former looks upon the learning of the three R’s as an 
end ; the other as a means toa higherend. The form- 
er would define education as knowledge of the three R’s 
the latter as a comprehension of the world and of himself. 

One of the saddest things for an educated person to 
see is described by a writer in one of the magazines. 
She had gone into an elevated region of the state for 
her health and had taken up her residence in t he family 
of a well-to-do farmer. -, 

“Here were two sons, one eighteen, and the other 
twenty years of age, both intelligent young men ; the 
father was the sole trustee of the school—a very decent 
building less than half a mile away. What amazed me 
was the utter indifference of these young men to the 
world around them. One was already courting a 
neighbor’s daughter and expecting to marry herina 
year or two. They read no books except some cheap five 
and ten-cent novels they secretly bought in the village. 

“They could do farm work, they had learned a routine 
from their father, but it seemed to me they lacked the 
fiber and sturdiness he possessed. He was about as 
well grounded in the rudiments of knowledge as they, 
was not opposed to their having more education, but they 
did not want it. 

‘“* The new school teacher came to this farm-house to 
board and then I thought I discovered the cause of the 
flaccidity of these young men, and of the young people 
here in general, for I found they were types of what 
existed in other farm-houses. This man possessed a 
certain degree of scholarship, but it had not affected 
his character ; it was laid on the outside, as we see 
stucco put on coarse bricks to make them look like 
stone. He was harmless, without a definite purpose, 
with no clearly defined ideas; but able to tell whether 
a child spelled ‘ plague’ right or not.” 

This may seem a severe arraignment of the school 
system we extol so much. But is it not true that we 
expect too much of the three R’s? Is ita knowledge of 
them that distinguishes people? Did this set apart 
our Washington or our Lincoln? All admit the value 
there is in knowing how to read and write, but is not 
our peril that the advance made possible by the three 
R’s is not taken? 

A goed many studies of tramps have been made and 
it is agreed that without exception they possess a 
knowledge of the three R’s. One writer who lived 
among them in disguise says they brought in news- 
papers and books from their begging expeditions ; a 
cheap novel would be read and criticised. It is plain, 
therefore, that while the three R’s may be conveniences 
of civilization they certainly do not form, purify, and 
ennoble human character. 


er 
Indian Day Schools. 


Day schools are coming to be recognized as perhaps 
the most important factor in the civilization of the 
Indians. The system in operation at the Pine Ridge 
agency, S. D., is described by J. J. Duncan in the 
Southern Workman for October. 

There are thirty day schools on Pine Ridge. A brief 
description of one of them will give the reader a gen- 
eral idea of all. There are two main buildings, one a 
school building with vestibules, and the other the 
teachers’ cottage. The cottage has four rooms, one 
for an industrial room for the girls, the remaining three 
for the exclusive use of the teacher and his family. 
The cost of the buildings is, in round numbers, $2,000. 
The government has fenced off from forty to eighty 
acres at each school for the exclusive use of the teacher. 
This affords plenty of pasture and hay for what cows he 
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needs and a team of horses. The most desirable loca- 
tion is chosen, usually near some living stream and in 
the midst of an Indian camp of from two to three hun- 
dred Indians. 

The literary work of the school is carried on very 
much as in the white district schools. One hour of the 
school time between nine and four is required to be de- 
voted to industrial work. During this hour the boys 
saw wood, carry water, clean the premises, make 
gardens, etc., under the supervision of the teacher. The 
girls are taught sewing, washing, ironing, mending, 
cooking, and sometimes fancy work under the super- 
vision of the housekeeper. None but male teachers are 
employed at present on this reservation, and their 
wives are housekeepers. The teachers receives $900 
per annum and the housekeepers $300. The average 
attendance here is probably as good as at any of the 
white district schools, and in some cases it is better. 


GSP 


Educational Meetings. 


Secretaries of teachers’ organizations are requested to notify 
the editor of dates of meetings and of election of officers. 


Oct. 10-11.—Illinois Schoolmaster’s Club, at Peoria. 

Oct. 11.—New York Society for the Study of Class-room 
Problems. 

Oct. 11.—Schoolmaster’s Association of New York and 
vicinity, at New York. 

Oct. 11.—New York Schoolmasters’ Club, at the St. Denis. 

Oct. 13.—New York Grammar Teachers’ Association, at Nor- 
mal college. 

Oct. 15-17.—Joint meeting of the New York Council of 
School Superintendents and Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association. 

Oct. 16-18 —Eastern and Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociations, at Cedar Falls. 

Oct. 17.—Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, at New 
Haven. 

— 17.—Essex County Teachers’ Convention, at Peabody, 
ass. 

Oct, 18.—Brooklyn Principals’ Association, Address by Dr. 
J. M, Rice, editor of The Forum. 

‘ Oct. 23-25.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction at Provi- 
ence. 

Oct. 23-25.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, at Bel- 
lows Falls, E. G. Ham, Montpelier, secretary. 

Oct. 28-25.—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, at 
Rockford. Supt. R. B. Hayden, Rock Island, chairman of 
executive committee. 

Oct. 23.—Worcester County Teachers’ Association, at 
Worcester, Mass. 

Oct. 31.— Plymouth County Teachers’ Association, at Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

Oct. 31.—Franklin County Teachers’ Association, at Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. 

Nov. 14.—New England Association of School Superinten- 
dents, at Boston, A. J. Jacoby, Milton, secretary. 

Nov. 20-22.--Northern California Teachers’ Association, at 
Redding. 

Nov. 28-29.—Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at Bos- 
ton, Supt. L. P. Nash, Holyoke, secretary. 
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A Deaf-Blind Pupil. 


Not very long since the inspector of schools for the 
deaf in Wisconsin came across a deaf-blind child, in 
Wausau, who had lost both sight and hearing at the age 
of six years from anattack of catarrhal fever. Her pec- 
ple were poor and the child was kept at home where she 
helped her mother in many little household duties, be- 
coming especially skilful in the use of the needle. 

It happened that the inspector had read in THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL an account of the education of another deaf- 
blind child and felt convinced that Eva would develop 
wonderfully under proper training. Accordingly, he 
wrote to Supt. C. P. Cary, at the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf at Delavan. A discussion of the child and the 
education which she is pursuing are described by her 
teacher, Miss Hypatia Boyd. 

When Eva Halliday was admitted to the school in 
February last, Miss Boyd writes, she was fifteen years 
old, and the first deaf-blind pupil ever received by the 
institution. Her physical appearance was attractive, 
her eyes large, her forehead broad and indicative of great 
mental activity, the expression of her face beautiful, 
and especially so when she smiled and showed her dim- 
ples. 

The deaf-blind girl was sitting with a doll in her lap 
when her teacher formed her acquaintance and succeed ed 
in teaching her the word “doll” by means of the 
manual method. Eva’s fingers were moved so as to 
spell the letters d, 0, 1,1; then she felt of the doll as 
the object, and at once her face lit up with a wondrous 
look of intelligence, and she nodded her head to assure 
her teacher that she understood what “doll,” as spelled 
by the finger alphabet, stood for. She next spelled the 
word independent of her teacher’s help. 

The superintendent’s instructions for her education 
were as follows: 

The early instruction will be of two kinds: The first free, 
spontaneous, natural, and without any special reference to the 
childs present state of knowledge. The idea in this instruc- 
tion is to place the child as nearly as circumstances permit in 
the same atmosphere for learning that the normal child is in 
when living with its elders—parents, elder brothers and 
sisters, relatives and friends. Incarrying on this part of the 
work the teacher will communicate with the child in any 
manner that she discovers to be possible and as rapidly as 
means of communication permit she will proceed to communi- 
cate about all manner of things in which children are sup- 
posed to be interested, without any special regard to what is 
comprehended fully and what is not. 

The second phase of instruction, or what some might call 
the instruction, will be first in the direction of teaching the 
manual alphabet and the spelling out of the names of familiar 
objects and the close association of the name and the object. 
As soon as some familiarity with the manual alphabet is se- 
cured full sentences with verbs of motion will be taught. 

Further directions will be given as the instruction proceeds. 

In addition to the language side, instruction and practice 
will also be given in sewing and other manual work as the 
child is found capable of doing. 

Attention should also be given to play and exercise daily. 


In accordance with these directions, Eva was taught 
the use of the manual alphabet. The next two words 
she thus learned were “ball” and “candy.” A ball of 
yarn and any round object was a ball to her,and a piece 
of horehound candy enabled her to comprehend the 
word “‘candy.” Soon she had acquired more than a 
dozen words. One successful device was as follows: A 
box filled with toys was placed near her table; the 
teacher then spelled into Eva's hand the names of 
the objects by means of the manual alphabet, and as 
Eva recognized the words she handed to her teacher the 
toys asked for. When all the toys had been disposed 
of in this way, Eva would spell the words herself and 
the teacher would return the toys one by one. 

She knows over 200 words including many sentences, 
most of which she made up herself. As an explanation 
of an original sentence, “Thunder is good,” she said in 
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her sign language that thunder makes the rain fall and 
the rain makes the trees pretty. 

In the meantime, Mr.William Wade, of Oakmont, Pa., 
the great-hearted friend of the deaf-blind, became 
deeply interested in Eva, with the result that before 
long he presented her with a braille-writer for the blind. 
She was eager and quick to learn its use, and after a 
few moments could spell the word “‘cat” onit. Shethen 
felt of the various points which go to make up the 
word “cat” in braille and thus at once comprehended 
what it meant to “‘read” in braille. She was so proud 
of her ability to write on the machine and to read that 
after filling a sheet with the word “cat” she took the 
paper to the girls in their study-room and told them all 
about it. Eva’s eager interest in her braille-writer 
and in reading her braille books has continued ever since. 

Besides learning to use her braille-writer and books, 
and to spell in the finger alphabet, Eva has been taught 
the sign language, and all this has helped her so much 
in her progress that she knows over a hundred and 
twenty-five words, including many sentences. She 
knows also several members of the faculty anda number 
of pupils by name. 

Thus, when she meets any one, and touches his or her 
arm, and shakes hands, she quickly says : “ You are”"— 
(giving the person’s particular sign-name). Her accur- 
acy in thus knowing whois whois asource of much wonder, 
but it is believed to be due to her keen sense of touch, 
her sense of smell, her readiness in distinguishing be- 
tween the tread of various footsteps, and her ability to 
remember the forms of different hands. 

It isalso owing to her extremely acute sense of touch 
or feeling that she can walk from room to room, any- 
where in the dormitory, by herself, and it is rare indeed 
when she runs up against obstacles in her path. She 
knows when her teacher or any one is laughing, and 
she finds it out simply by placing her index finger on the 
cheek of her companion. - 

In the same way, she is very fond of feeling the vi- 
brations of music. One of the professors has a music 
box, and that one fact is enough to make Eva wish to 
call at his home as frequently as possible. 

Eva is of a very sociable nature, and she thoroly en- 
joys meeting others in their homes. She also takes 
keen pleasure in the daily walk to Delavan with her 
teacher, and so sure is sne of every step she takes that 
should the two meet a professor on his way to town, 
Eva, owing to the narrowness of the sidewalk, would 
quicken her pace and walk by herself just in front of 
her teacher. She has been seen to walk alone from the 
school-house to the dormitory, and this freedom on 
Eva’s part is but one form of a “‘hide and seek” game 
that the deaf-blind girl delights to play. 

Aside from her daily walks, Miss Boyd gives Eva 
lessons in dancing and calisthenics, and these have done 
much to lessen the girl’s awkwardness of gait, carriage, 
and general appearance. 

This certainly is an interesting educational experi- 
ment and its results thus far have been a source of 
comfort to the friends of the child. 

Eva has also been given instruction in sewing and her 
progress in needlework has been rapid. One especially 
beautiful piece of work was a little doll dress with trim- 
mings. 

The encouraging hint that this story of Eva Halliday 
affords to the primary teacher is that the fundamental 
laws of teaching are universal. Equipped with a love 
of children, patience, common sense, and knowledge of 
the best ways of teaching beginners, a teacher will have 
no difficulty in conducting the education of otherwise 
normal unfortunate children deprived of one or two 
senses. Experience and the scientific study of physi- 
ological laws may be desirable, but they are not nec- 
essary to success. Attitude, willingness, sympathy, a 
desire to do one’s best, these are the things that as- 


Sure success. 
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The Class Room. 


Chalk Talks and Chalk Modeling. 


By Ipa A. ELLiott, New York. 


Many teachers who realize the importance of black- 
board chalk talk modeling hesitate about attempting it 
because of “‘little or no artistic ability.” But it does not 
require unusual ingenuity or artistic talent, only a Jit- 
tle practice and the clarifying of the mental image by 
closer observation. The desire to reproduce objects 
will of itself strengthen the observational faculty. The 
little girl who defined drawing as thinking then marking 
round the think, was not far from right. 

Gesticulation is the primitive means of making wants 
manifest. It is the child’s natural way of trying to 
make others see his mental image. Now put chalk in 
his hand, and place him where the sweep of his hand 
shall cause a mark to be left on the blackboard, and you 
have a gesture in chalk ; or “ Broad chalk modeling.” 

The sweep of the chalk upon the board shouldbe as 
freely, easily, and unconsciously made as the sweep of 
the hand thru the air. The thought should flow as 
freely from the chalk as from the tongue in conversa- 
tion. 

Chalk modeling involves : first a clear mental image. 
If you are asked to describe your mother’s face, or the 
face of an absent friend, you must image it clearly your- 
self before you can make another do so. Your power 
of expression and his visualizing ability will affect his 





image, but you cannot express yourself clearly if your 
image is not clear. No effort should be spared to gain 
power in observationand imaging. How this faculty may 
be developed and trained by means of chalk sketching 
can be best brought out by means of a few simple rules. 

Rule 1.— Never Copy. 

Never transfer the picture to the board or paper while 
looking at the object or picture of the object which you 
wish to reproduce. Copying is a mere crutch and has 
little educative value. It is far better to form a clear 
mental image of the object or picture by examining and 
studying it carefully and then to reproduce your mental 
image. Having finished the sketch, compare it with the 
real object or picture, study out and consider all defi- 
ciencies, and then try again. Both the observational 
faculty and the imaging power will thereby be developed, 
while facility with the chalk is increased. _ 

Rule 2.—Do not draw the same thing over and over 
again. What the teacher needs in her work is versa- 
tility, adaptability. The most adaptable teacher is usu- 
ally the best teacher. To do good work the teacher 
should be able to sketch broadly with chalk nearly every 
object which she teaches the child. mest 

After sketching an object or a group of objects’ sev- 





eral times, until the image is somewhat clear, it is best 
to leave it for a time and sketch an object or group of 
objects of another class, always of course, reproducing 
the mental image. Having sketched the second group 


until the mental image agproximates accuracy ard 
clearness, pass on to a third. 

We would advise the frequent rearrangement of ob- 
jects; for instance, if you sketch a house at a given 
angle this time, turn it at another angle next time. If 
front view this time, sketch corner or side view next 
time. If the tree is back of the house this time, put it 
in another position next time. 

Having sketched several groups of objects, you may 
now combine the groups. Suppose you have practiced 
log cabins, Eskimo huts, and grass thatched houses ; 
also a few deciduous and a few evergreen trees. It will 
be well now to combine the groups and to arrange aid 
rearrange the-trees with the different kinds of houses, 
where they would be naturally environed. By thus 
changing from one class of objects jo. another in your 
practice, and combining and rearranging the objects, 
you get at the same time versatility and facility with 
the chalk. If you now try again to sketch the first 
group you will probably find that you can sketch it 
much better than before, and without doubt better than 
if you had spent all of the time on it alone. 

Rule 3.—Never use the end of the chalk. 

It is too slow and involves too much detail. In a 
chalk talk the reproduced image should grow under the 
hand as rapidly and fluently as tho it were keing de- 
scribed orally. Fine detail is not called for in broad 
chalk sketching. It is not well to attempt portraits or 
other objects that require fine detail or accurate out- 
line, by this method. 

If, for instance, the reindeer or camel is to be studied 
in detail, its parts, functions, habits, and its adaptability 





to its environment, we should prefer to take more time 
and sketch a perfect outline with the end of the chalk ; 
but if a story is being told in which the animal is simply 
being given its proper environment, it can be executed 
more rapidly and tellingly by broad chalk methods. 

While the story is going on the reindeer can be shown 
gathering its food from under the snow in the ever- 
green forest ; or the camel stopping for food and drink 
in a desert oasis. 

The teacher who at first cannot sketch in the pres- 
ence of her class, but who comes early in the morning 
and gets the sketch on the board ready for the day’s 
work has made a long step forward. But when with a 
little practice she becomes able to sketch while talking, 
she will not only get better attention, but the informa- 
tion will be gathering force and vividness thru the eye 
as well as thru the ear of the child, and will accordingly 
be better remembered. In fact, chalk-talk sketching 
and diagramming should accompany nearly every lesson. 

It may be asked if such rapid sketching does not de- 
velop a habit of carelessness, which interferes with 
those phases of art which require more detail. Careless 
habits of drawing should of course be avoided in this as 
well as other forms of art, but rapidity does not neces- 
sarily mean carelessness. Chalk modeling has its own 
proper place and purpose. Facility in it means more 
facility in the other art branches together with a better 
comprehension of its special work. 
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Now let us take chalk in hand and with perfect con- 
fidence in our success begin our work. 

In order to overcome the hampered and cramped 
habit which many teachers have acquired by slow figur- 
ing and fine work, stand well back from the board and 





practice drawing full arm dee with the broad side of 
the chalk, trying to get a perfect circle having the same 
width of line and shaded the same thruout. Next prac- 
tice throwing the shade to the right side, left side, top, 
and bottom. Reduce and increase the size of the cir- 
cles, always using full arm sweeps, until you can make 
them any size you desire, and throw the shade where 
you want it. 

You may now begin the sketching of straight lines; 
draw them of different widths at different angles. Use 





the flat side of the chalk for a wide line ; fora narrower 
turn it a little, and for the narrowest turn it still more, 
so that it will strike the board lengthwise. By this 
method you can produce any width of line you desire 
with the broad side of the chalk. Having succeeded in 
getting different widths of lines at different angles, 
practice shading. This is attained by exerting more or 
less pressure. In blackboard work shades or shadows 
are produced by allowing the board to show thru, while 
the chalk brings out the high lights. Broad sketching 
may be done on paper, where it will be found that the 
high lights are produced by allowing the paper to show 
thru, the reverse of chalk modeling on the blackboard. 
Since we are dealing with chalk talks and modeling for 
school-room purposes, we shall confine ourselves to 
board work and speak of lights being produced with 
much and shadows with little or no pressure. 

Now try shading the lines as you draw thom of differ- 
ent widths and at different angles. 

Begin with light pressure and let it grow heavier. 
Begin with heavy pressure and let it grow lighter. 
Make the strokes from left to right ; from right toleft ; 
from top to bottom ; from bottom to top. 

Try to keep the width the same thruout the length of 
the line and draw each line with one stroke of the chalk. 
Now practice drawing circles and lines alternating light 
and heavy pressure. Where the highest light is required 
exert the utmost strength of wrist and fingers. In the 
shadows, when the board should show thru, no attempt 
should be made to fill in the spaces ; it is the transpar- 
ency that gives the required result. 

Rule 4.—Never work the drawing over. It spoils 
the shadows, obliterates detail, and makes the work 
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look mussy. From the first you should try to put the 
chalk on the board so as to produce the required effect, 
then let it alone. 

As the circle and straight line are the basis of all 
drawing, it is well to put considerable time on their 
practice. 

The necessary rules and directions might be formu- 
lated as follows : 

. Become a close observer. 

- Do not copy. 

. Do not draw the same thing over and over. 

. Do not use the end of the chalk. 

. Do not work the drawing over. 

. Learn to talk as you draw. 

. Become a good story teller. 

. Have confidence in yourself, for your ability to 
draw depends only on your power of observation and 
thought. 


DBNAOOP WN 
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How to Make a Hektograph. 
(In answer to many inquiries.) 
The materials required for making a hektograph are : 
1 pt. Glycerine 
1 pt. Water 
4 oz. Gelatine 
These, together with a tin pan to hold the pad when 
made, will cost about seventy-five cents. 

Dissolve the gelatine in the pint of cold water. Then 
add the glycerine. Put upon the stove, stirring so that 
it will not burn. 

When the mixture begins to boil, pour it out into the 
pan to cool. If any air bubbles appear, prick them be- 
fore the material begins to harden. When cold the 
surface will be hard and smooth. 

The pan should have up-turned edges, and should be 
about eight by twelve inches, to correspond with the 
— of unglazed paper sold for use with the hekto- 
graph. 

The directions given below for using the hektograph 
should be carefully followed: 

Use hektograph ink and a coarse pen. Every stroke 
of the pen should show a green luster when dry, other- 
wise the copies will not be clear. Allow the ink to dry 
thoroly. 

Dampen the surface of the hektograph with cold 
water and dry slightly with a newspaper. Then place the 
written copy face downward upon it and press every 
part of the sheet down gently with a soft cloth. Allow 
it to remain for from two to-five minutes (according to 
the number of copies desired), then peel it off slowly. 
From the impression thus made, by placing one sheet of 
paper on it at a time, as many copies as desired can be 
taken. 

After using, the surface of the hektograph should 
be thoroly cleaned with luke-warm water and a soft 
sponge, partially dried with a newspaper, and then 
allowed to become thoroly hardened before further work 
is done upon it. 

a 
The Spell of a Rhyme. 


The following “rhymes” from an English paper well illus- 
trates peculiar relationships between spelling and pronuncia- 
tion in our language. 


A certain young lady of Belvoir 
Was suddenly seized with a felvoir. 
She said it was doe 
To a nail in her shoe ; 
But the doctor declined to belevoir. 


A fox-hunting yoeman of Leicester 

Once bought a young filly to teicest her ; 
She snorted and neighed 
Till the man was afreighed, 

So he sold her and fervently bleicest her. 


There was an old person of Alnwick, 
Whose appearance was almost satalnwick, 
If seen in the street 
People beat a retreet ; 
In fact, he created a palnwick. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The college at Tung-Chou, in China, 
where 145 Christians were massacred in 
the Boxer uprising, has been re-opened, 
and has received many congratulatory 
gifts. Over 8,000 Chinese, who were once 
Boxers, took part in the opening ceremo-. 
nies. 


Mr. George Vincent, in a paper read be- 
fore the National Master Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation of Sydney, N. S. W., lays great 
stress on the need of technical schools for 
the proper education of plumbers, and con- 
gratulates the splendid institution for this 
purpose at Ultimo, N.S. W. A system of 
plumbing, perfect im handicraft, may be 
dangerously defective in plan and arrange- 
ment, and to overcome this a thoro knowl- 
edge of economic systems is necessary, 
based on the principle of sanitary science. 
Theory and practice must go together. 


The president of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor has urged the Teachers’ 
Federation to acknowledge itself as a 
bona fide labor union and affiliate with the 
central labor organization from which 
they will receive full support, even to the 
indorsement of a strike. This step was 
decided on because of the board having 
deducted fromthe teachers salaries their 
pay for Labor day, which action the 
=— look upon as an insult to organized 
aber. 


H. Parker Williamson, professor of 
Romance Languages at the University of 
Chicago, has returned from Paris accom- 
panied by the son of a surgeon-generalin 
the French army, who has come to study 
medicine at the Rush Medical college. 
Professor Williamson says there is a de- 
cided sentiment in France in favor of 
American educational methods especially 
along scientific and professional lines and 
predicts the influx of many French stu 
dents in the American schools. 


An interesting work is shortly to be 
published under the editorship of Henry 
Gannett of the Geological Survey: It 
gives the origin of the names of over ten 
thousand = in the United States, 
besides valuable local and general histori- 
cal data. 


Ata meeting of the trustees of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, Mrs. Stanford 
announced the letting of contracts fora 
esi gymnasium, and plans for a 
library to contain 1,000,000 volumes, 
besides twenty-four departmental libraries. 
There are about $3,000,000 worth of 
buildings now under construction. Mrs. 
Stanford also said that the university 
must be forever non-partisan in politics, 
and non sectarian. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Two important 
appointments have recently been made by 
the librarian of Congress. Worthington 
C. Ford, for five years chief of the bureau 
of statistics of the treasury department 
and later connected with the Boston Pub- 
lic library, has been appointed chief of the 
division of manuscripts. These relate 
chiefly to American history in which Mr. 
Ford is already an authority. Mr. O.G. 
T. Sonneck has been — head of 
the division of music. He took courses 
in this subject at the Universities of 
Heidelberg and Munich, and is well 
known as a writer on musical subjects and 
composers, and has been engaged for 
some time in research with regard to the 
history of secular music in the states. 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—Prof. Alfred 
Livingston, of Somerset, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of city schools. 
He is a graduate of the Southern Normal 
school, and for three years pursued spe- 
cial pedagogical courses at the University 
of Nashville and of Chicago, and has had 
much experience as a teacher. He has 
successfully engaged in institute work for 
several years. He has been president of 


several leading educational and pedagog- 
ical associations in Kentucky, and will 
bring this wide experience to bear in the 
work to which he has now been elected. 


BE toIT, Wi1s.—President Eaton is again 
at the head of Beloit college, and Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Hamilton, of Chicago university, 
has been appointed instructor in astron- 
omy and mathematics in the place of Pro- 
fessor George Bacon, who now holds the 
chair of physics in Worcester. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Bohemian Catho- 
lic Congress lately demanded the right to 
send their children to parochial schools, 
on the ground that the parent, not the 
state, has first right of authority over tke 
child. They did not object to the public 
school system, but believed that religion 
is the basis of morals, They also opposed 
“socialistic ideas” as typified in giving 
free books, clothing, and food to school 
children. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The schools are 
overcrowded greatly on account of having 
at present to admit free children actual! 
outside the city’s limits. Matters will 
probably be arranged so that this difficulty 
will soon be overcome. At present under 
an injunction by the court their admission 
must be permitted. 

BROOKSVILLE, FLA.—There is a lack of 
teachers in Hernando county, but it is ex: 
ag that all the schools will be opened 

y Oct.1. Education seems to be on the 
up grade here, and in some cases the 
school year has been increased from six 
to eight months. 


CoLumBus, MIss.—The eighteenth an- 
nual session of the Industrial Institute 
and College of Mississippi opened on 
Sept. 17, with 600 students, the largest at- 
tendance on record. 

Two special courses are announced by 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, by Prof. Edward H. Griggs, presi- 
dent of the department of philosophy. 
‘¢ Personal Development Studied in Auto- 
biography ” is the subject for one course ; 
Shakespeare’s plays will form the topic of 
the other. These courses will be on Sat 
urdays beginning Oct. 11 at9.45 A.M. The 
tuition fee for each course for the year is 
$10. ; 

HAZLEHURST, MIss.—A new $35,000 
high school building has been erected. It 
was established in 1888 and has been very 
successful. Many other civic improve- 
ments are to be noted in this progressive 
town. 


State Supt. W. W. Stetson, of Maine, 
has named the ——— of Bowdoin, 
Colby, Bates, and Maine university to ar- 
range for theselection of Rhodes’ scholars 
from that state, as far as regards scholas- 
tic attainment. The other qualifications 
necessary must be decided by others as 
the will directs. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—The mayor has or- 
dered 1,000 tons of coal from Wales to 
provide for the schools and the poor for 
the coming winter. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Brown University 
has added two new departments this year— 
political economy and education. The en- 
tering class was exceptionally large. 


Boston, MAss.—An examination will 
be held, shortly, of candidates for certifi- 
cates of qualification to teach millinery in 
the public schools. Candidates must have 
testimonials as to character and fitness for 
the work. 


HyANMS, MASs.—Typical occupations 
are taught the children at the State Nor- 
mal school here, so that they learn com- 
mon practical industries of life and how 


Lia, N. Y.—For many years the money 
appropriated by the state for school pur- 
poses here has been equally divided be- 
tween the Roman Catholic parochial 
and the Protestant public schools. An 
agitation which is causing trouble has 
sprung up to have all the school moneys 
turned over to the public schools. 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—Prof. S. H. Birdsall, 
a graduate of Allegheny college, has intro- 
duced an original system of music teach- 
ing with modulators and charts which 
has has been adopted in several western 
schools. 


Miss Anne J. Clough. 


The higher education of women in Eng- 
land was due in great measure to the 
earnest efforts of an American. Miss 
Anne J. Clough, the real founder of Newn- 
ham college, was born in Charleston, S.C. 
Taking up her home in England, she loved 
to go into the nationat schools and talk 
to the children, and as she lived in Liver- 
pool it was easy for her, who loved teach- 
ing better than anything else in life, to 
cross the border into Wales and help 
there When her father died it became 
necessary to help out the family expenses 
and she had a homeschool. Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward was one of her pupils. 

The “Council of Education” with its 
lecture course in the principal cities, held 
in 1867, was her work, and this ended in 
the Cambridge examination for girls. Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, a great promoter of this 
scheme, insisted upon Miss Clough taking 
charge of the home for girls attending the 
lectures. When Newnham had ceased to 
be a dream, Miss Clough superintended 
its building. For five years she had the 
entire household on her hands and _ ar- 
ranged the work of each student. Her 
old pupils say that she was kindness itself, 
full of sympathy, and with a peculiar gift 
of knowing the character and qualities of 
— girl, and the best way to manage 

her. 

She began and fostered the “ Univer- 
sity Association of Women Students”: 
she organized a university settlement at 
Southwark, East London, and anticipated 
the university extension by opening her 
house during summer vacation to ele 
mentary teachers. The death of her 
brother, Arthur Hugh Clough, the poet, 
was a blow from whose crushing force she 
never recovered, but she steadily main- 
tained a cheerful demeanor and was al- 
ways ready to help and comfort all who 
peeded such service. 


Educational New England. 


to bank, to observe weather conditions 
and keep records, and to cultivate the 
ground. At the Mechanics’ Fair lately 
held here attention was called to the ex- 
hibition of forty-three different kinds of 
flowers raised by children in the second 
grade in the school garden. 

After a lecture on ‘“ School Gardens,” 
by the superintendent W. A. Baldwin, 
forty children from the school entered 
Paul Revere Hall and were soon engaged 
in some of the industries taught—ham- 
mock weaving, rug weaving, sewing, darn- 
ing, basket making, and various occupa- 
tions. 


STAMFORD, CONN.—The schools have 
been working only half time on account 
of the scarcity of coal. They may have 
to be closed altogether. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—There is a wide 
distribution over the world of students at 
Yale this year. There are six from Nova 
Scotia, one each from Manitoba, Mexico, 
India, Australia, Greece, Macedonia, An- 
tigua, B. W. 1., and Armenia. Among 
those from the thirteen states represented, 
New York stands first with 338 students. 
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In and Around New York City. 


In all growing cities, especially ia mari- 
time ones, the problem of keeping pace 
with the varying growth of population has 
always been hard to solve. In New York, 
under the present board of education, 
every effort is being made to cope with 
the difficulty. Thanks to Dr. Maxwell 
every resource of the school system is 
made serviceable to house at least every 
child over six years of age. Pupils under 
six as far as possible will be received in 
the kindergarten schools; but at present 
it has been impossible to provide classes 
for all that may be eligible, tho many 
extra rooms will shortly be opened. 

With regard to older pupils, there will 
b2 no actual refusals, tho many part-time 
classes have had to be organized. The 
slowness of contractors is somewhat ac- 
countable for this, as well as the handicap 
in lack of accommodation with which the 
present board was confronted. Before 
June, 1904, there will be added accommo- 
dation for 100,000 more pupils; and tho 
the pressure may be heavy until spring, it 
will gradually decrease. 

Of the added sittings 31,980 will be 
ready before June, 1903, and 21,529 of 
these, it is huped, before February, 1903 
So that at least one-third of the half-time 
pupils will be accounted for by that date. 
But to catch up with the demand the dila- 
toriness of the past necessitates the build- 
ing of many more schools in 1904, 1905, 
and 1906. And it is to this that the pres- 
ant board is now applying its energies. 


Dr. Matthew L. Elgas, who is in charge 
of the evening schools, has under consid- 
eration the establishment of evening tech- 
nical classes, to which the board will 
heartily co-operate. This will give to 
those engaged in trades an opportunity to 
equip themselves for better positions. 


There will be free evening classes for 
wonen at the Wadleigh Annex, One Hun- 
dred and Nineteenth street. Every even- 
ing from 7:39 to 9:30. The studies in. 
clude bookkeeping, arithmetic, stenog- 
raphy, grammar, mathematics, Latin, 
French, and Spanish. 


Mr.Simmons.superintendent of supplies 
department of education, has enough 
coal to last the schools for some time, and 
has contracts, up to May, for wood, which 
he will use for temporary heating, on damp 
or unusually cold days, tiil winter sets in. 


Among the names of the lecturers at the 
School of Commerce and .Accounts of 
New York university are the following: 
Mr. Noyes, financial editor of Zhe Even- 
ing Post, author of “Thirty Years of 
American Finance;” Chas. A. Conant, 
author of the “‘ History of Modern Banks 
of Issue ;’’ and Thos. F. Woodlock, editor 
of The Wall Street Journal, and an author 
of several books on railroad finance. 


Teachers’ college is offering a new 
course in agricultural nature study, under 
Professors Woodhull, Dodge, Lloyd, and 
Dr. Bigelow. The course will be given 
twice a week, and will consist of lectures, 
excursions, laboratory, and field work. 


Among the sanitary inspectors lately 
appointed, after a severe examination, fig- 
ure the names of two women, Drs. Guy 
Brewster and Gertrude Light. Both are 
college-bred and active physicians. The 
former studied at Cornell Medical school, 
from which she received her M.D.,and is, 
at present, assistant physician of neurol- 
ogy at the Presbyterian hospital. Dr. 
Light received her B.A. from the univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and her M.D. from 
Johns Hopkins. They both havea knowl- 
edge of the city’s poer districts. 


The library of Columbia university, 
which has just begun its 149th year, has 
acquired the genuine and first issue of the 
Chinese encyclopedia. “T’u Shu Chi 
Ch’eng,” comprising 5,200 volumes. There 


are also acquired a number of rare philo- 
sophical volumes, including a first edition 
of Kant and of Aristotle’s works complete. 


The Catholic university has opened a 
School of Pedagogy at St. Francis Xavier 
college, 30 W. Sixteenth street. Lectures 
will be given from Monday to Friday, at 
from 4:00 to 6.00 P.M.; On Saturdays, trom 
10:00 A.M. to 12:00 M. Dr. Pace, dean of 
the faculty, has registered the institute 
with the regents of University of the State 
of New York, and hopes to obtain the ap- 
proval of the board of education. It is 
proposed to grant degrees in p:dagogy. 


The chair of Chinese established by 
General H. W. Carpenter at Columbia 
university will be filled by Prof. Friedrich 
Hirth, a leading authority on oriental philo- 
logy and art. Dr.Hirth comesof German 
parentage, and has spent much of his life 
in the Chinese customs service. He is 
president of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
has published two instructive books on 
China and Chinese medieval industry. 
He has made valuable researches to show 
the Chinese origin of the Huns, and in 
1886 discovered a polyglot, which con- 
tained the only written evidence of the 
lost language of the twelfth century. 


Thru a misunderstanding a little diff- 
culty has arisen in the nominating system. 
The committee construed the filling of the 
blanks to mean that the licensee would 
accept positions ov/y in the borough or 
boroughs marked. Hencesome have been 
passed over because of lack of vacancies 
in those special boroughs. Hereafter 
teachers will be asked to indicate bor- 
oughs in which they will o¢ accept ap- 
pointments. 


Previous to the formation of Greater 
New York the treasurer of the Woodside 
(L. I.) school board had $50,000 cash, of 
which $20,000 had been voted for a new 
school building. Six lots were purchased 
which the city now owns, but no school 
has been built, and pupils in N. Wood- 
side have to walk two miles to school. 
Efforts are being made to find out what 
has become of this money since incorpora- 
tion. A new school is badly needed. 


The New York Academy of Sciences 
begin their winter program on October 6. 
There will be thirty-three meetings, which 
will be held at the American Museum of 
Natural History, Seventy-seventh street 
and Central Park West. Eight lectures 
will be devoted to the section of astron- 
omy, physics, and chemistry; eight to the 
section of biology, eight to the section of 
geology and mineralogy, and nine to the 
section of anthropology and psychology. 


YONKERS, N. Y.—The board of educa- 
tion thru its president has decided to im- 
port enough coal from Wales to heat the 
schools in the winter. The local dealers 
refused to putin bids. It is stated there 
is not a sufficient supply in the city for 
one month. 


Substitute Teachers. 


The board of superintendents1s attempt- 
ing to devise more satisfactory rules for 
the disposition of substitute teachers. The 
suggestion has been made that each dis- 
trict superintendent’s office be a station 
for substitutes in his districts, and thus 
principals could quickly be supplied by 
application over the telephone. 

There will be no examiaation for prin- 
cipals’ licenses this year. 

While the evening schools will be open 
as heretofore, five nights a week, a person, 
with permission of the principal, may 
attend on alternate nights. 


Y. M.H.A. 


The Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
opened its classes on Sept. 15. The 
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courses are free to any respectable young 
man. A thoro commercial education is 
offered, with the addition of French, 
Spanish, and Hebrew. Applications 
should be made to Mr. Mitchell, superin- 
tendent, at Ninety-second street and Lex- 
ington avenue. 


Teachers’ Meetings Oct. 11. 


Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and vicinity, at the Brearly School 
Building, at 10:30 A. M. 

New York Society for the Study of 
Class-room Problems, at the Hali of the 
Board ot Education, at 10°30 A. M. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, at the St. Denis, 
at 6 o’clock Pp. M. 


Selection of Text-Books. 


DISCUSSION BY THE MALE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

An interesting, if somewhat small meet- 
ing of the Male Teachers’ Association 
was held on October 3, at 166 Fast Six- 
tieth street. 


A paper was read by Mr. Van Evrit 
Kilpatrick on “ text-books,” dealing with 
the problem as to whether the supply list 
should be reduced to a single book for 
each study. The single text-book sytem 
was to be abhorred, and a freedom of 
choice to be fostered by the teachers of 
New York. This would enable the selec- 
tion by them of books most suited to their 
class and neighborhood, and to their in- 
dividual methods. Educational progress 
would be benefited, and a freedom of 
criticism should be welcomed. It would 
lead to a stimulation of authorship and a 
healthful competition among publishers, 
besides developing the responsibility and 
individual strength of the teacher. 


There are decided disadvantages to a 
single text-book system. It might be un- 
adaptable to local conditions and to the 
teacher. It would tend to monopoly and 
certainly would deprive the teacher of an 
important pedagogical function, The 
claim of uniformity is weak, as this is not 
an end in education; and the less cost of 
books, tho admitted, is far outweighed by 
the sacrifice of educational principles. 


The speaker suggested as an improve- 
ment the following plans: Eliminate from 
the lists unscientific and unpedagogical 
books; do away with books actually rated 
above their market value as instructors; 
and, in each school, have a conference of 
principals and teachers, under approval 
of the district superintendent, to meet 
twice a year to choose the supply of text- 
books needed for the following year. 


In discussion, it was suggested that the 
range should be limited, say to six books 
in each subject. It was urged that 
teachers should be conservative in help- 
ing to cut down expenses in the city, and 
that, for this reason, there should be a 
restriction of some kind; and that the 
period of use should be shortened, and the 
books themselves made less bulky. A 
plan advised as to how to limit the number 
was, that each teacher should be asked to 
state the one book in each grade he pre- 
ferred in each subject, and also the next 
best, and from the lists so produced, half 
a dozen most preferred should be finally 
chosen in the various subjects. 


DINNERS, 

Special attention was requested by all 
teachers to the four dinners of -the winter. 
The first will take place on October 18. 
At end of these dinners. one of the state 
board of instructors will be present. Dr. 
I. V. Stout will be at the first, with Mayor 
Low and Superintendent Maxwell. Hearty 
co operation is needed to make them a 
success socially and intellectually. 


The subject for discussion at the next 
regular meeting, November 7, will be 
‘* Departmental Teaching in Elementary 
Schools.” 
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Che Busy Morld, 


Emile Zola. 


On September 29 there passed away in Paris, Emile 
Zola, a writer of vast industry and power. How much 
of it has been wasted or misapplied we will not under- 
take to discuss; time will determine this. His was a 
modern school of intense realism, carried by its very in- 
tensity into the borders of brutalism. Right or wrong he 
was an artist of a high order. Every work was the embod- 
iment of a philosophic thought ; everything contributed 
to the elucidation of some central idea, political, social, 
or legal. Atavism ‘was his one absorbing passion in 
his novels, as witness his “‘ Rougon-Macquart” series. 
Following this came the “Trilogy of the Three Cities,” 
representing the principles of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
Tne “ Four Evangelists” deals with home life, the solu- 
tion of the labor problem by co-operation, the separa- 
tion of church and state, and the principles of race 
emancipation. 

There is no writer that approaches Zola in the power 
of depicting humanity in the mass. That he had the 
courage of his convictions, his famous “J’accuse” in 
the Dreyfus case sufficiently attested, and the Pope him- 
self granted the honesty of the writer, altho Zolo was 
under the ban of the church on account of his ecclesi- 
astical views. 

Zola was born in 1840. His father was an Italian en- 
gineer and died when Zola was seven, leaving him only 
debts and unsatisfied claims as a heritage. His early 
education was obtained at a primary school and later at 
the Lycée Saint Louis. He was fond of literature, his- 
tory, and poetry, but disliked study. His conduct was 
always good, and in boyhood and after life he was fond 
of seclusion. 

Failing to secure a degree he obtained a clerkship at 
$12 a month; On this he tried to support his mother 
and himself in two small rooms, till his mother left to 
join friends in Provence. ‘A pennyworth of bread 
was his usual meal ; he considered himself rich when he 
could add a pennyworth of pork,” says a biographer. 
He could not afford the luxury of afirein winter. Dur- 
ing this struggle he obtained a position in the publish- 
ing house of Hachette, and became acquainted with 
most of the literary men of Paris. He began to write 
ge and then turned to the writing of 

ooks. 








Woman Suffrage. 


Within the past few years there have come vast 
changes with regard to woman suffrage. In England 
and Scotland they have county and partly municipal 
suffrage; in Ireland at all elections except parliamen- 
tary; municipal suffrage in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and 
Manitoba ; school suffrage in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Illinois, North and South Dakota, Arizona, and 
Montana ; on all questions of taxation in which they 
are pecuniarily interested in all towns and villages of 
New York and Louisiana ; full suffrage in Utah, Colo- 
rado, and Idaho; and full suffrage at all elections in the 
new commonwealth of Australia. 


Equinoctial Storms. 


It has long been held that the time of the autumn 
equinox was responsible for the annual recurrence of 
sustained periods of rainy weather. Meteorologists 
state to-day that this is an ill-founded superstition, tho 
they admit that a period of rainy weather may be 
generally expected during this month. But the cause 
is not the equinox. 

In September there arise steeper temperature gradi- 
ents. That is, the differences in temperature areas is 
greater and their movements more rapid. Inthe sum- 
mer the atmosphere becomes stagnant and should there 
be changes, these are not sudden and severe, as is the 
case when storm-periods arise. This state of affairs wil] 
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apply to normal summers only. This year the changes 
have been exceptional, and there have been more rainy 
days than usual, tho the amount of rainfall is below the 
average for July and August. 

It must be remembered, also, that this is the period 
of West Indian hurricanes, the storm-breeders of our 
Atlantic coasts. Taking the average for the year, one 
day out of three is rainy, and even September seldom 
exceeds that. This year, areas of cold and warm have 
chased over the states from the northwest, sometimes 
scarcely giving a day between the accompanying storms. 


The Pineapple. 


The heaviest shipments of pineapples usually take 
place in April and May, but drought delayed the growth 
and maturing of the crop of 1902, and so May and June 
became the heavy months of thisyear. The fruit comes 
from several localities, but Cuba is the principal pro- 
ducer. The crop in that island this year is estimated 
at nearly fourteen million pines. Floridais expected to 
furnish half that number, and the Bahamas more than 
three millions and a half, making a total of nearly 25,- 
(000,000 pines to be marketed in the United States. 


Looking for Coal. 


In 1835 a bed of anthracite was discovered in Mans- 
field, Mass., and several mines were opened. Owing to 
hard times and lack of business in the country they 
were closed in 1838. The geological surveys show that 
the graywacke formation underlies part of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, and it seems probable that 
these deposits will again be utilized. The coal obtained 
is in heating qualities as geod as the Pennsylvania but 
a trifle more ashy, according to the report of 1839 made 
to the legislature. 





‘‘ An Easy Thanksgiving Celebration,” by Bertha E. Bush, is 
one of the articles in the October Primary School, Teachers will 
be glad to get it early in order to prepare thoroly for the ob- 
servance of that mostimportant holiday. ‘‘ Drawing: What to 
Leave Out,” isa very helpful article,as is also that on paper 
weaving. In addition, there are helps in geography, arithmetic, 
reading, and other subjects. The children will be delighted 
with the story of ‘‘ Jenny Wren’s Revenge” in ‘*‘ The Child- 
World.” The subscription price of 7he Primary School is $1.00 
a year, 





No More Spanking. 


An’ now they do not spank no. more, 
So all the papers say ; 

They say that spankin’ little boys 
An’ girls has died away. 

They say it’s just gone out of style ; 
Of course it had to wait 

Till | was growed too big to spank 
’Fore it went out of date. 


‘Twas right in style when I was small, 
A dozen times a day ; 

Guess I was spanked so much that I 
Was almost spanked away. 

Ma took a hand, then pa a turn, 
An ‘twixt’em both I got 

All that was comin’ round to me, 
Right on my tender spot. 


Some people seem to like to spank 
Their children ev’ry day ; 

They get a kind of exercise 
They get no other way. 

An’ then they say how much it hurts 
Themselves to spank us so ; 

I guess it only hurts their hands, 
They spank so hard, you know. 


Now spankin’ has gone out of style, 

I’m sorry as can be ; 
Becuz I lose a golden chance 
® That others had, you see. 
I was jus’ lookin’ for the time 

When I’d have children, too ; 
Then I could spank ’em good an’ hard 

Like father used to do. 

—N. Y. Sun. 
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Recollections of a Long Life, an autobiography, by Theodore 
Ledyard Cuyler, D.D.,LL.D., author of “ Help and Good Cheer,” 
etc. Dr. Cuyler has been a prominent figure in New York 
since he became pastor of the Market Street Dutch Reformed 
church in 1854, and few men have wielded a wider influence. 
His book is not an autobiography of the usual kind, made up 
of minute details related in chronological order; it is rather 
a presentation of the life of which Dr. Cuyler has been so 
prominent a part, thru salient features. He begins with his 
early life, and gives the formative influences and the deter- 
mining factors that led him to secure a liberal education and 
ultimately enter the ministry. Then in a most racy style, he 
selects leading incidents thruout his whole work and in 
them paints the life of the city, Brooklyn, where he was pas- 
tor of the Lafayette Avenue.Presbyterian church for thirty 
years, from 1860 to 1890. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of this autobiography is the description of Dr. Cuyler’s 
intercourse with noted men. One group takes the reader to 
England. Dr. Cuyler visited that country many times, some- 
times merely for recreation, but several times as a represen- 
tative of religious bodies. This naturally brought him into 
intimate association with such men as Gladstone, Carlyle, 
Dean Stanley, and others, prominent both politically and re- 
ligiously. These chapters are a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of these men. 

Dr. Cuyler had an important part in the Civilwar. He was 
with the soldiers during much of the four years, was promin- 
ent in the work of the Sanitary Commission, and was intimate 
with many of the leaders. His description of his associations 
with Lincola, and his presentation of the president’s faith and 
religious life are almost sublime. 

The influence of a work like this, written so as to attract 
the young, can not be estimated. Every line is stimulating ; 
the whole tone is cheering. The writing of such books is 
certainly the crowning of along hfe of abounding useful- 
“oe (The Baker & Taylor Co., New York City. Price, $1.50 
net. 


Help and Good Cheer, by Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler,author of 
“Christianity in the Home,” “Recollections of a Long Life,” etc. 
This book consists of twenty-five short chapters that are es- 
sentially brief and pointed discourses. A few of the topics 
will show the nature of the whole: Day-Dawn in the Soul : 
the Secret of a Strong Life; Christ Every Day ; Sweetening 
the Bitter Things ; and Light at Evening Time. The style is 
pure, sweet, and exact ; the thought elevating and devotional, 
and the whole is the expression of a pure soul in close fellow- 
ship with the Master. It is just such a book as should be a 
table companion of every youth and is calculated to win to 
the Christian life. It is designed for a gift book and no 
more appropriate gift ‘can be found than this expression of 
the evening of a well-spent life. (The Baker & Taylor Co., 
New York. Price, $1.00 net.) 


Longmans’ English Grammar. Longmans’ School Grammar 
was written by David Salmon, one of the best prepared teach- 
ers in England, and this is such an abridgement of that work 
as adapts it to the ordinary pupil. It aims to replace the 
common “Language Lessons,” which experience has shown 
make careless thinkers and loose writers, by a close study of 
the language, while retaining as large an amount of actual 
practice in writing. So enough formal grammar is given 
to compel an exact understanding of the elements which com- 
pose the English sentence, both simple and compound. The 
author improves upon the old method in a much fuller treat- 
ment of the attribute of the noun and drill in its use; in giv- 
ing the participle its true place as an attribute ; in the treat- 
ment of the verbal noun, which he calls by its-ordinary Latin 
name, the gerund; and in the meaning and use of the sub- 
junctive and potential modes. The book is well adapted for 
use in the higher classes of the grammarschools. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) 


The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics in the Secondary 
School, by Alexander Smith, B. Sc., Ph.D., associate professor 
in the University of Chicago, and Edwin H. Hall, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor in Harvard university. 

Prof. Smith treats of the defects in the present teaching of 
chemistry, which he considers more abundant than the ad- 
vantages secured. He goes on to show what ought to be the 
work done in the secondary school to make this science do the 
most for the mental development of the pupil, especially in 
training to careful observation and true inductions from the 
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observations made. This should be supplemented by thoro 
recitation work with lectures and full explanations by the 
teacher. Considerable attention should be given to the theo- 
ries of chemistry. 

The second part of the book gives clearly Prof. Hall’s views 
in regard to the teaching of physics. He indicates the class 
of experiments that give the pupil the best preparation for 
the work which should be done in college. It is refreshing to 
note that he would have a distinction made in the work of 
students merely preparing for more advanced study and those 
who expect to go into active life from the secondary school. 
Yet in all he says the college student is clearly in his mind. 
He would have the larger part of the work quantitative 
measurements. 

The book will prove a decided aid to young teachers of 
science whoare somewhat at a loss as to what is best to do 
in their work. (Longmans, Green Uo., New York.) 


Foundation Lessons in English Language and Grammar, by 
0.1 and M. 8. Woodley, authors of “‘ Foundation Lessons in 
English,” and G. R. Carpenter, professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Composition, Columbia university. This book is in reality 
two distinct works bound together. The first, upon language 
drill by the pupils is based upon the principle that writing is 
the most important means of securing facility in expression. 
The student is given constantly written exercises which are 
well graded, and are of two forms. The first is practice in 
supplying omitted words in sentences and paragraphs so as 
to make complete sense. Thesecond consists of compositions 
upon familiar subjects ; giving in simple language the sub- 
stance of stories and poems, and imaginary writing about 
pictures. Good directions are given respecting the details 
of writing. and punctuation. 

The second part of the book gives briefly the essentials of 
grammar, including a small amount of analysis of sentences 
and paragraphs based upon logical principles. The type is 
good and the general appearance of the book attractive. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $0.65.) 


Graded Work in Arithmetic--Eighth Year, by S. W. Baird. 
This volume is the last of a series of well-graded books on 
arithmetic. Beginning with a review of the essential parts 
of the lower books of the series, the books continue the treat- 
ment of percentage and its applications, and presents in a 
thoro manner the metric system, involution, evolution, and 
mensuration. The elementary principles of algebra are also 
presented with simplicity and clearness. Operations, explana- 
tions, and analyses are given in full. There are frequent re- 
view exercises thruout the book, adding much tothe value of 
a work arranged on the topical plan. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York,) A.W. A. 


Waverley, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., edited with introduc- 
tion and notes by Archibald L. Bouton, M.A. This is double 
number 50 of the Standard Literature series. It deals with 
Scottish life in 1745 and 1746, and its historical nucleus is the 
last attempt of a direct descendant of Charles I. to gain the 
English crown. The so-called young pretender is Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, grandson of James II. The introduction com- 
prises a short history of the house of Stuart, a life of Sceti, 
and an explanation of why Waverley occupies such an impor- 
tant place in literature. (University Publishing Company, 
New York. Price, $0.20.) 


The critics have had much to say about Longfellow’s lack 
of originality and other literary qualities, yet the people go 
on reading his works. What does the critics’ opinion avail. 
when an author has the public with him? Longfellow’s work 
is pure, simple, sweet, especially that wonderful Song of 
Hiawatha. Children appreciate the beauty of the scenes and 
the verse, and hence the poem, on account of its dramatic ac- 
tion, is suitable for representation in school. Florence Ho!- 
brook has arranged it for this purpose. In preparing it some 
changes were necessary, mainly in the way of re-arrangement 
of the matter and the substitution of the first person for 
the third. Hiawatha, or Mudjekeewis, is made to. tell his 
own story. The book has several illustrations, also songs set 
to music. Indian wearing apparel is pictured and described 
in an appendix ; besides there is a pronouncing vocabulary of 
Indian names found in the poem. The book is number 151, 
Extra (U), of| the Riverside Literature series. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston. Price, $0.15.) 





Don’t think that eruption of yours can’t be cured. Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It makes the weak strong. 
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Literary News Notes. 


W. R. Merriam, Director of the Census, 
has written three articles for 7he Century 
in the nature of a summary of certain in 
teresting results of the last census. The 
first paper, which is entitled ‘“‘ The Evolu- 
tion ot American Census Taking,” will 
show the enormous change which has taken 
place in extending the census from six in- 
quiries, the first enumeration, to over thirty 
thousand in the last. 


A new story for young readers, by W.D. 
Howells, is published by the Harpers, It 
is called The Flight of Pony Baker. Pony 
is a boy of the middle West—a genuine, 
natural American boy—who —— 
a rash step, takes it, and consequently has 





Few People Realize 


The Danger in That Common Disease, Ca- 
tarrh. 


Because catarrhal diseases are so com- 
mon and because catarrh is not rapidly 
fatal, people too often overlook and neg 
lect it until some incurable ailment devel- 
ops as a result of the neglect. 

Theinfamed condition of the membrane 
of the nose and throat makes a fertile soil 
for the germs of Pneumonia and Consump. 
tion, in fact catarrhal pneumonia and ca- 
tarrhal consumption are the most common 
forms of these dreaded diseases which 
annually cause more than one-quarter of 
the deaths in this country. 

Remedies for catarrh are almost as nu- 
merous as Catarrh sufferers but very few 
have any actual merit as a cure, the only 
- derived being simply a temporary re- 
ief, 

There is, however, a very effective rem 
edy recently discovered wh‘ch is rapidly 
becoming famous for its great value in re- 
lievicg and permanently curing ali forms 
of catarrhal diseases, whether located in 
the head, throat, lungs, or stomach. 

This new catarrh cure is principally 
composed of agum derived from the Euca- 
lyptus tree, and this gum possesses extra- 
ordinary healing and antiseptic properties. 
It is taken internally in the form of a loz- 
enze or tablet, pleasant to the taste and 
so harmless that little children take them 
with safety and benefit. 

Eucalyptus oil and the bark are some- 
times used but are not so convenient nor 
so palatable as the gum. 

Undoubtedly the best quality is feund 
in Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, which may be 
found in any drug store, and any catarrh 
sufferer who has tried douches, inhalers, 
and liquid medicines, will be surprised at 
the rapid improvement after a few days’ 
use of Stuart's Catarrh Tablets which are 
composed of the gum of the Eucalyptus 
tree, combined with other antiseptics 
which destroy the germs of catarrh in the 
blood and expel tl e chtarrhal poisen from 
the system. 

Dr. Ramsdell in speaking of catarrh and 
its cure says: ‘‘After many experiments I 
have given up the idea of curing catarrh 
by the use of inhalers, washes, salves, or 
liquid medicines. I have always had the 
best results from Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets ; the red gum and other valuable anti- 
septics contained in these tablets make 
them, in my opinion, far superior to any of 
the numerous catarrh remedies so exten- 
Sively advertised. The fact that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets are sold in drug stores, 
under protection of a trademark, should 
not prejudice conscientions physicians 
against them because their undoubted 
merit and harmless character make them 
a remedy which every catarrh sufterer may 
use with perfect safety and the prospect 
of a permanent cure.” 

For colds in the head, for coughs, ca- 
tarrhal deafness and catarrh of the stom- 
ach and liver, people who have tried them 
Say that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are a 
household necessity. 





adventures. There are Indians in the 
story and a circus, 


Harper & Brothers report the contin- 
ued and almost surprising success of their 
new edition of the works of Charles Dick- 
ens. Orders for the edition have come 
quite as much from rural as from metro- 
politan distriets, and from all parts of the 
country. 


The Saalfield Publishing Company, of 
Akron, O., have issued a —_ ts) ash 
ington life, by William Franklin Johnson, 
well known for his zeal in founding build- 
ing and loan associations. 


“ Oldfield is a Kentucky Cranford,” says 
the London Spectator, in a long and appre- 
ciative review, “‘ with a difference that the 
setting of outside things, in which Mrs 
Nancy Huston Banks puts her human fig- 
ures,1s much more vivid than what we 
find in Mrs. Gaskell’s story.” Oldfield is 
already in its second edition. It is pub 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


A new and cheaper edition of Bishop 
Whipple’s Lights and Shadows of a Long 
Episcopate is issued by the Macmillan 
Company. 


John Lane has published Zhe Early 
Prose Writings of James Russell Lowell, 
with a prefatory note by Edward Everett 
Hale, of Boston, and an introduction by 
Walter Littlefield. 


In charm of literary style, as well as in 
sympathetic understanding of its subject, 
the biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by 
George E. Weodberry (Heughton, Mifflin 
Company), is exceptional and note- 
worthy. Professor Woodberry is fitted, 
both by temperament and by long training 
in literature, to portray and interpret Haw- 
thorne’s subtle and fascinating personality. 


A “story, whose theme is like that of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey,” is the unusual 
announcement ef an American romance, to 
be published by McClurg & Company, 
in November. ‘The plot is laid in the days 
of Lewis and Clark, “ when Red men ruled 
the land,” and it treats, not of love alone, 
but of deeds of patriotism, valor, and na- 
tional endeavor. Its title will be Ze Con- 
guest, 


One of the most attractive books for the 
coming holidays is oo Girls and 
Women, by Alice M. Baeon; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, ina new illustrated 
edition. Mrs. Bacon has thoroly revised 
her charming account of the girls and 
women of Japan. 


Two new books are added to the popu- 
lar Century Classics series, issued by the 
Century Company. These are £ssays of 
Elia and Sterne’s A Sentimental Jour- 
ney, and three new books are added to 
the Thumb-Nail series—/# Memeriam, 
Thoughts of Pascal, and The Revals. 


Werner's Universal Cyclopedta, issued 
by the Saalfield Publishing Company, of 
Akron, O., comprises twelve handsomely 

rinted volumes. It treats many subjects 
ully, on which it is difficult elsewhere to 
obtain accurate information. Among these 
are the war with Spain; the origin, meth- 
ods, and advantages ef steel frame build- 
ing; argon, the newly-discovered constitu- 
ent of the atmosphere; baseball, its ori- 
gin and rules; all about the Roeatgen rays; 
modern fire-fighting appliances; Judaism 
inthe United States; famous American 
libraries, etc. The cyclopedia embraces 
the whole circle of knowledge, and many 
specialists contribute to its pages. 


One of the features of Harper's Maga- 
sine for October, which will first attract 
the attention, is the frontispiece, in cvlor, 
painted by Elizabeth Shippem Green. 
There are various illustrations in color 
thruout the number, done in the best style 
of art. Dr. Richard T. Ely contributes 





munism,” and André Castaigne describes 
“ Monte Carlo,” and furnishes pictures to 
illustrate his article on that famous home 
of vice. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” is continued, 
and there is much other attractive fiction. 
Verse is contributed by Jessica Hawley 
Lowell, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Fred- 
erick L. Knowles, Mildred I. McNeal, 
Arthur Colton, and Susie M. Best. 


Country Life in America is an excellent 
publication dealing with all the attractions 
and vocations of out-door life. The illus- 
trations are excellent, and the reading mat- 
ter mostinteresting. We call attention spe- 
cially to the following in the October is- 
sue: “ Yachting—A Personal Experience,” 
by Thos. Dixon, Jr.; ‘The Making of a 
Country Home,” by the editor; “‘ Camp- 
Keeping as a Fine Art,” by Henrietta S. 
Breck; “How to Make a Garden,” by 
Edith L. Fullerton. ‘Earth Stars” is a 
pot-pourri of valuable information. 


The table of contents of The Architec- 
tural Record for October reveals a most at- 
tractive and interesting array of articles and 
illustrations; among them “ New York Ho- 
tels,” past and preseat, by W. Hutchins; 
“Contemporary French Sculpture.” by 
Paul Vitry; ‘‘ The New Terminus of the 
“P-L-M ” in Paris” “ The Great Buildings 
of the World;” “ English Farmsteads ;” 
“ Architectural Appreciations,” the “ Flat- 
iron;”’ “American Residence Series;” 
aod in the technical department. “The 
Community of Two Great Arts,” by Fan- 
ny M. Smith. 


The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safestand most efficient disinfectant 
and puritier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impur- 
ities always present in the stomach and 
intestines, and carries them out of the sys- 
tem. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injuricus gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throat{from the poison 
of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best charcoal 
and the most for the money is in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges ; they are composed 
of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, 
and other harmless antiseptics in tablet 
torm or rather in the form of large 
pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal be 
ing mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges willsoon 
tellin a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweete1 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion ‘and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
altho in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than 





“Amana: A Study of Religious Com-| in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 
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Higher Education 
for the Pecople..... 


University Extension by Correspondence 


1902 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


ARMOUR INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


COURSES OFFERED AS FOLLOWS 
Mechanical Electrical Locomotive 
Stationary Marine Hydraulic 
Civil Textile | Mechanical Drawing 
Perspective Drawing Sheet Metal Work 


Correspondence Instruction 


Faculty of Armour Institute of Technology 


American School students admitted to 
classes at the Institute without furthe: 
examination, their work counting toward 
Degree of Bachelor of Science. Students 
helped to positions in Chicago so that 
they may attend the evening classes at the 
Armour Institute. 


Special Extension Offer ‘¢«ents en- 
rolling im- 


mediately will be grven ten volume $40.00 
engineering liorury without extra expense. 
Write for particulars. 

Catalogue describing courses, methods, 
and terms sent upon request, 




















AMERICAN SCHOOL 


AT 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Standard Black- 
Board Stencils. 


A Classified List of the most attractive stencil design 
for blackboard and slate. The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 

1, They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw- 
ing, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beauti- 
ful and.accurate designs of all kinds. 

2. They cost very little and can be used repeatedly, 

3. With their aid the teacher can illustrate lessons in 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship, 

4. They are of great value in beautifying the school- 
room, 

To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list of Stencils and 
Charts, and the following samples: 

ne 10c. Map, one 5c. Language 
Stencil. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St, N.Y. 





The series of new postage stamps will 
soon be issued. On the thirteen cent stamp, 
new 1n denomination and the outgrowth o1 
the toreignregiSiration service, will appear 
the features ot Benjamin riarrison., This 
stamp is said to be the finest specimen 
ever produced. A new tourcent stamp 
will appear, Dut, instead ot Lincoln, will 
be seen the features of General Grant; the 
former will later have a place on the five. 
On the one dollar stamp, Admiral Farra- 
gut will take the place of Commodore 
Perry. Sherman, who has figured tor 
many years on the eight-cent stamp, will 
give place to Martha Washington, but his 
leatures wil take the place ot those of 
weneral Grant on the return postal cards. 
This will ieave only three el gible ex presi- 
dents not yet honored—Johnson, Hayes, 
and Arthur, 


The Macmillan Company are having a 
large sale of their Amczent History, by 
ceorge W. Botstord, et Columbia univer- 
sity. Itis an excellent book, covering the 
first year oO. nigh school work. A grammar 
has been adaed te the Founaatins in 
Anglish, edited by O. 1. Woodley, superin- 
tendeat ot Gien Ridge, N. J., n collabora- 
tion with Prot. G. Carpenter, of Columbia. 
A teature ot thear fall trade 1s_ the sale of 
Geographies, by Tarrand wcMurry. An 
edit on of Uvd, in the Latin series, by 
Professor Bayne, N.C. college, has just 
been published. 


The current number of the Political 
Science Quarterly discusses some intricate 
questions ot the day. Three ot the papers 
that more partcuiarly deal on the 
problems contronting us now are: “ Do 
frade Unions Limit Output,” by John 
Martin; “ The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,” by B. H. Meyer; and ‘** The Sci- 
entific Basis of Imperialism” by J. A. 
Hobson. (Ginn & Company, New York.) 


October Popular Science Monthly: “A 
Study in Plant Adaptation,” by Prof. J. 
W. Toumey ; “‘ The Competition of the 
United States with the United Kingdom,” 
by br. John Waddell; ‘ Scienufic Read- 
ing ina Public Library,” by arthur E, 
Bostwick ;** Urigin ot the Fins of Fishes,” 
by President D. S. Jordan; *“* Recent Ad- 
vances in Science and their Bearing on 
Medicine and Surgery,” by Prot. Rudolf 
Virchow; to which may be added the 
papers on “ The Progress of Science.” 


The Octoher issue of Zhe Cosmopolitan 
is introduced with a hitherto unpublished 
paper by the late John Fiske on * Alex- 
ander Hanilton,” and well illustrates the 
difficulties the American Union had to 
pass thru. “Captains of Industry,” by 
various authors is the sixth paper on 
leaders in the business world; “ The 
Coronation and Its Significance ” by C. 
T. Stead; and * What a Father Can Do 
for His Son,” by,H. T. Peck are full of 
suggestions. 


The J/nternational Journal of Ethics 
for October contains two papers of special 
interest to teachers: “ Mind and Nature,” 
by A. S. Taylor, and “The Pampered 
Children ef the Poor,” by Ida M. Metcalf, 
tho the phrase in the title of the latter is 
unnecessary, as the facts brought out are 
equally true of rich and poor. Other es- 
says are:“ Criticism of Public Men,” by 
Waldo L. Cook; “The Ethics of 


All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 
from catarrh, especially in the morning. 
Great difficulty is experienced in clear- 
ing the head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
pollutes the breath, deranges the stom- 
ach and affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be 
constitutional—alterative and tonic. 

“I was afflicted with catarrh. I took 
medicines of different kinds, giving each 
a fair trial; but gradually grew worse until 
I could hardly hear, taste or smell. I then 
concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after taking five bottles I was cured and 
have not had any return of the disease 
since.” EvGENE ForBEs, Lebanon, Kan. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh—it soothes and strength- 
ens the mucous membrane and builds 
up the whole system. 


Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 


comfort. 
Sold all over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Leads Them All 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 














Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission. 





E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 





READERS, will confer a favor by 
mentioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








Itmaun be true 


Iris asolid cakeo 











PUBLIC 


endorses sa 


“Tray be true what some men say, 


whata men say.” 


ROPINION 
BE Sapolio— », 


couring soap- 
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Moencl 
Constable K3Ca 


Colored 
Dress Goods, 


NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


Plain, Plaid, and Fancy Zibelines, Canvas 
Homespuns, 


Scotch Plaids 
For Street Costumes. 


Zenanas, Voiles, Olga Crépes, Glacé 
.Baréges 
For House and Evening Gowns. 


Broadovay A 19th s. 


NEW YORK. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 








pt of 25c, 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 








ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and lith Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Plan at Moderate Rates 








(Opp. Grace Church) 





Conducted on Europ 


Centraily located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots _— ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Onas. LE1cH, Manager. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


3562 W. 235d St., N. y. City. 

















Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


TicKel to Cuba 
at a Bargain 


Ticket to Cuba and return may be had 
at a bargain from 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 











D Pt sets Asthma, 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Ghavtestown, Mi 

SCHOOL BELLS sat" ut 

MoAHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Balimare.tid. 





Nietzschl and Guyau,” by Alfred 
Fouillée; “The Treatment of the Crimi 
nal in England,” by William D. Morrison; 

“The Practical Consciousness of Free- 
dom,” by Ralph B. Perry. 





There are many important uses for anti- 
kamnia tablets. Everybody who is out in 
the sun should take a five-grain antikamnia 
tablet at breakfast and avoid entirely that 
demoralizing headache which frequently 
mars the pleasure of an outing. This ap- 
plies equally to women on shopping tours 
and especially to those who invariably 
come home cross and out of sorts, witha 
wretched “ sightseers’ headache.’ —The 
Chaperon. 


General Missionary Convention, Metho. 
dist Episcopal Church, Cleveland, O., 
October 21 to 24. Pennsylvania Railroad 
will sell excursion tickets from all points 
east of Pittsburg and Erie on October 20 
and 21, good to return leaving Cleveland 
until October 27, inclusive, at reduced 
rates. 


Meeting of American Bankers’ Association, 
New Orleans. 

For meeting of American Bankers, Asso 
ciation, New Orleans. November 11 to 13 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will sell tickets 
from all stations on lioe east of Pittsburg 
and Erie via Pittsburg or Washington, 
November 8 to 1c, good for return passage, 
within eleven days, date of sale included, 
at reduced rates. 

By depositing ticket with Joint Agent 
at New Orleans on or before November 
18 and payment of 50 cents the return 
limit will be extended to November 3o. 


Last of the Season. 
NIAWAR’4 FALLS. 
Low-Rate Excursion big Peunsylvania Rail- 
On 


The Pennsylvania “Railroad Company 
will run its last popular ten day excursion 
for the present season to Niagara Falls 
from Philadelphia. Baltimore, and Wash 
ington on October 16, via Harrisburg and 
the picturesque valley of the Susque- 
hanna, by special train leaving Philadel- 
phia at 8:10 A. M. 

Excursion tickets, good for return pas- 
sage on any regular train, exclusive of 
limited express trains, within ten days, 
will be sold at $10.00 from Philadelphia 
and all points on the Delaware Division; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City; $9.60 from 
Lancaster; ard at proportionate rates 
from other points, including Trenton, 
Bordentown, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem 
Wilmington, West Chester, Reading. and 
principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo, within the 
limit of ticket returning. 

The special train of Pullman parlor cars 
and day coaches will be run through to 
Niagara Falls. An extra charge will be 
made for parlor car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and 
chaperon will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of con- 
necting trains, and further information 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
Geo. W. Boyd. Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila 
delphia. 


The New York Central has issued an 
illustrated catalog, No. 16, of the “The 
Four-Track Series,” calling attention to 
the thirty-five well printed and beautifully 
illustrated books on American travel, 
accompanied with excellent maps. These 
books are comprehensive guides to places 
along the route of the railway, presenting 
gg of interest in a most attractive 
orm 


Big 8 and Health to a and . 


INSLOW’S pootm UP has 
aie FIFTY YE ie OFM MOTH. 
8 for SRE CHIL ORE N WHILE Bear 
CH CHIUD, FTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS « all Pain, 
DIARRHGEA, gold by Drag. 3 3-- Dart of the 
t) ru. In ev art 0: 
world. De sure to ask 4 rete Wis slow's oothing 


Syrup,” and take no Bther kind. Ren ~ h, ‘conte a 
cl ° 


SUFFERERS FROM ra 


DYSPEPSLA ES 








STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


Glycozoné 





an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 
physicians. 


Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 


20c., to cover actual postage, 2 
liberal sample, ‘that will prove the claims I 
make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara- 
tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives 
wonderful results. Address 


en 


De? 57 Prince St., New York. 


























Coop |ncomes 


IMIADE 


ews 


OUR CELEBRATED GOODS 
PER CENT. COMMISSION 





ONLY 33C A LB. 


In absolutely air it oo. trade-mark 
preserving weal and flavor tndefintelye 
even if opened. 
¢ 13tol60a lb 


Other Good Coffees, 
Exoellent Teas in the Oup, 80, 36, 600e 1b, 


COOK BOOK FREE 
to customers, bound in cloth, $85 pp., 8,500 receipts, 
For New Terms, addrass 


The Great f: nerican Tea Co. 
eH P. @. BOX 280 e 
31 & SS Vesey St.. New York 

















CATALOGS 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Cataton, tf Lists 
Teachers’ Periodicals, Supplementary Reading 
Books, Books on Pedagogy, Teachers’ Libraries, 
School Libraries, School Sin inging Books, Kinder- 

arten Goods, Stencils, am and Aids for 

eachers. Just revised. Sent free. 


Kellog £. s School Rutestataepent 
Catalog. New edition adds 150 ne to 
our former excellent list of Drills. Marches, 
Dialogs, Song Books. *pecial Day Entertain- 
ments, Recitations, Cantatas, Operettas. Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 


1 Can Sell Your Real Estate 


o matter “ine ye it fs lescription, state price and 
iara how. Tiighest A mann oy Offices in 14 cities. 


M. Ostrander, 2104 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 
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s| OUR TIMES 


Twice-a-month—school year of 1o months—50 cts, 
In clubs of two or more to one address - - 


OUR TIME 
CYCLOPEDIA 
WORLDATLAS 






The current history of the world ; all the news that is 
worth-while knowing ; notable people, events, inven- 
tions, discoveries, described and recorded for reading and 
reference; a cumulative index helps you to keep the 
whole world in sight and refers you instantly to where 
you will find the facts told in detail. 

A welcome home visitor for children and parents ; un- 
equaled for school study of events, geography, and 
current thought. 


FOR SCHOOLS—WHY ? 


No other study is of such universal interest, no other 
so adapted to every age and capacity of pupil ; no other 
is so stimulating to thought and observation, thus de- 
veloping and strengthening the mind, as the study ot 
current events. All the better class of schools are intro- 
ducing it. No other publication is so useful, so popular, 
or so cheap as Our Times in this field. 

Lincoln, Washington, Franklin, McKinley, Carnegie 
—all these got their education almost exclusively by the 
study of events in the school of experience. It is only in recent years that educators have dis- 
covered the supreme importance of the systematic study of the life of the day. Our Times 
is the pioneer in the school field. 


FOR SCHOOLS— HOW ? 


Get your school board, it possible, to authorize you to subscribe for a copy tor every pupil 
above the sixth grade—or for as many copies for each room as you can. 

If that is impossible, interest your pupils in raising a club. Note our offer of books as 
premiums ; let the pupils earn those premiums for themselves or for a school library. 


HANDY CYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS 


OUR MOST a Our Times Hanpy Cyciopepia and Wortp Atzas ought to be on the desk of every 
‘pupil, or certainly in every home. k 

ATTRACTIVE First of all, it is an Atlas—nearly 100 colored maps of every country, most of 
them double pages. ’ ’ ‘ 

PREMIUM mB It contains 469 pages ; size, 3 1-2 x 5 3-4 inches ; maps, mostly, 5 3-4 x 7 inches ; 
beautifully bound in cloth. ; 

The Cyclopedia part tells you the tens of thousands of things you are wanting to know, some of them every 
day about the world of to-day, and the people of to-day. You will hardly read a newspaper for ten minutes with- 
Here comes in the value of the ‘‘ Handy” form; you don’t.need a whole table to spread 
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out wanting to consult it. 





it, nor a “derrick” to handle it. . 
The price of this little book is 50 cents, but we supply it when ordered with OUR 


TIMES for a nominal payment of only 70 cents for bot 





EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


PROGRAM FOR 1902-3 


The fourteenth year of Eoucationat Founpa- 
Tions begins with the number for September, 
1902. The program for the new volume will be 
a most attractive and profitable one. Here are 
some of the good things that may be expected: 


hool Management. 


Sc 
Supt. Charles B, Gilbert, of Rochester, N. Y., 
one of the strongest school men in America and 
recognized as a progressive leader in education, 
will contribute a series of most valuable articles 
on every-day problems of school administration. 


History of Education. 


There will be several articles on topics con- 
nected with the history of American education, 
supplemented by outlines of the general history 
of Education in the past five centuries. 


Child Study. 
A course of child study will begin with the 


November riumber upon the lines pointed out 
in the magazine some years ago. 
Great Pictures of the World’s Great 


rtists. . ¥ 
EpucaTIONAL Founpations considers itself es- 


pecially fortunate to be able to announce that 
Prof. George Sawyer Kellogg, curator at the 
Teachers College, New York, will present in its 
pages suggestions for the study of the great 
master paintings of the world. Half-tone re- 
productions of art works will illustrate the text, 
printed on fine paper. 


Examination Questions. 
The questions used in the various teachers’ 


examinations, conducted under the auspices of 
the New York State Department of Public In- 
struction, will be published with answers as 
heretofore by one who is particularly well fitted 
for the task. 


Altogether, EpucationaL Founpations for 


1902-3 will offer the best course of reading that 
has ever been offered to teachers and students 
of education. 


$1.00 a Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 





The Educational Class 


HOW TO BECOME A SVUCCESSFVL GEACHER. 


There is a steady demand for professional teachers. We mean by this teachers of trained abil- 
ity Fifty years ago about $25,000 was spent annually on normal schools; now is spent over two 
and a half millions. This shows the demand for a knowledge of the science and art of teaching. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., who have given <8 years of work to advance education in America, and 
whose publications, Tne Teacners’ Institute and Primery School, are known to almost 
every teacher, have devised a practical plan to aid the professional study of education : 


THE BOOK A MONTH COURSE. 


September : The Child, by T. G. Rooper. February : Unconscious Tuition, by Bishop Hunt- 
October: Life of Rousseau, by Ossian H. Lang. tington. ; 
November: Educational History, by Jerome Al- March: Life of Basedow, by Ossian H. Lang. 
len. April; Drawing in School, by T. G. Rooper 
December: Training the Memory, by R. H. May: The Kindergarten Gifts, by H. Hoffman. 
Quick June: Practical School Work, by C. M. Young. 
January ; Stupidity in School, by A. B. Carter. 
ish to join the Educationai Class will send in their names and enough money to bu: 
caste tamenies at least; give name, address, age, experience, salary, grade of certificate held, 
books on education owned, special needs, whether you have our catalog and what periodicals 
of ours you subscribe for. - 
T hers’ Institute and Primary School will be found questions each month 
col ammenens.. We shall not undertake to examine the answers, as that would require the help 
of a half dozen clerks, for we do not doubt 10,000 will join the Class. 


The results to be expected: (1) It wonld meet the demand for teachers who under- 
stand education: the immense number are merely “ reciting posts.” (2) Manya teacher Joaves 


1d, if he could be got on professional ground, make a shining success. © be- | 
a ois will bea memorable year for those who heed our advice and embrace this opportunity .) 
° 


» will b: ables to give better satisfaction to his patrons.) (4) He will be able to do his work 
dno a it ought to be done; now, probably 50 to 70 per cent. of the pupil’s time is wasted on 


account of the lack of knowledge of education by the teacher. 


A special offer: These ten books ought to be in the hands of very teacher because they 
vitally concern his business. We offer them, where all are pure: at one time, postpaid, for 
$1.00. This liberal discount of one-third is made to encourage the effort to make progress in edu- 
cation. We are as certain, as we are that the sun will rise, that all who join the Class will, in fu- 
ture days, thank us over and over again for giving them the needed start. 
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